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MEMOIR OF BISHOP FLAGET.- 


Or that noble army of Catholic missionaries whom the troubles of Europe to- 
wards the close of the last century exiled from their country, to go forth and subdue 
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other nations to the sweet yoke of the Cross, there were few more zealous or more 
distinguished than the subject of this memoir, Benepict JoserH Facer, the 
first Bishop of Louisville. He was born on the 7th of November, 1763, in the 
town of Contournat, in the commune St. Julien, not far from Billom in Auvergne, 
France. His parents pursued the honest calling of cultivators of the soil, and 
were highly respected for their unpretending worth, for their sincerity and earnest 
piety. Their youngest son was called Benedict, because some one at his birth 
exclaimed that “‘ he was a son of benediction.” His eldest brother was parish priest 
at Billom, and died at the age of eighty-four; his other brother was a notary pub- 
lic, and died in his eighty-eighth year, possessed of great wealth, accumulated by 
his own industry. The father having died before the birth of the youngest child, 
and the mother two years after that event, Benedict was reared and educated by a 
pious and devoted aunt, who was to him all a mother could be, and towards 
whom he cherished through life a most lively gratitude. He made his classical 
studies at the College of Billom, where he entered at a tender age, and, it is said, 
that when a mere child he had a foresight into his future mission, often exclaim- 
ing that “ he would go far, very far from home, and that they would see him no 
more.”’? Feeling from his earliest youth an inward call to the sacred ministry, at 
the age of seventeen he entered, with this view, the University of Clermont, where 
he made his course of philosophy and attended the class of theology for two years, 
during which time he lived with two young men of wealth, whose tutor he be- 
came in consideration of their defraying his expenses. During this period he also 
received the sacrament of confirmation from the hands of Mgr. de Bonald, Bishop 
of Clermont, taking the name of Joseph. On the Ist of November, 1783, he 
joined the congregation of Sulpicians, and entered the seminary at Clermont to 
pursue his ecclesiastical studies. Having in two years completed the course of 
studies adopted at Clermont, and being still under the canonical age for receiving 
holy orders, he was sent to Issy, near Paris, to prepare for his ordination, where, 
at the end of three years, he was elevated to the priesthood. The Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, afterwards well known as a zealous missionary in America, was at this 
time superior at Issy. After his ordination, the Abbé Faget was made Professor 
of Dogmatic Theslogy in the seminary at Nantes, and after two years was ap- 
pointed Professor of Moral Theology. He had occupied the latter chair only a 
few months when the terrors of the French Revolution broke out, and, like most 
of the clergy, he was compelled in 1791 to seek safety in the bosom of his own 
family at Billom. 

Living in the midst of desecrated altars, pillaged convents, and the massacre of 
priests, the good Abbé, in his retirement at Billom, earnestly prayed for light and 
grace to discover the proper course for him to pursue under those trying circum- 
stances. America at this time appeared to him in the attitude of a suppliant, im- 
ploring Europe for laborers to work in the vineyard of our Lord. Having con- 
sulted M. Emery, his superior, and made a spiritual retreat, he resolved to obey 
that call, and in January, 1792, sailed from Bordeaux in company with Rev. 
Messrs. Chicoisneau, David and Badin. They arrived at Philadelphia on the 26th 
and at Baltimore on the 29th of March, and were welcomed at the latter place by 
Bishop Carroll with the utmost cordiality and joy. Tendering his services in the 
most unreserved manner to the bishop, he was appointed to the distant mission of 
Vincennes, whither he departed after a stay of two months in Baltimore, his con- 
veyance being a wagon then starting for the West. Bearing letters of introduc- 
tion from Bishop Carroll to General Wayne, he was received and entertained by 
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that gallant soldier with the greatest friendship and consideration. Detained at 
Pittsburg for nearly six months by the low state of the Ohio river, he spent that 
time in the most active and zealous missionary labors. During the raging of the 
small pox there he utterly lost sight of himself in his devoted attention to the 
afflicted and diseased. At Pittsburg four soldiers were condemned to death for 
desertion ; two of them were Catholics, one a Protestant, and the other a French 
infidel. The Abbé Faget converted the Protestant, brought the two Catholies back 
into the Church, and then prepared them for death, which they met heroically. 
But the Frenchman was so hardened that he could not be moved, and so poignant 
was his grief at the thought of so unholy a death to be endured by one of his 
countrymen, that General Wayne pardoned the Frenchman through consideration 
for the good Abbé. Taking his departure from Pittsburg in November in a flat- 
boat, he stopped at Cincinnati, then only a fort, and at Louisville, then containing 
only three or four small cabins, meeting at the latter place his old friend and supe- 
rior of Issy, Mr. Richard, and Mr. Levadoux. At Louisville his host was an old 
Frenchman, living on a farm of one hundred acres, in the centre of the present 
city, and worth at this time perhaps millions of dollars, who was so charmed with 
the society of M. Flaget, that he offered to leave him all he possessed if he would 
only live with him. The good priest, of course, declined this offer, answering that 
he must go forward on his Master’s business. General Wayne having com- 
mended M. Faget to the kind offices of Colonel George Rogers Clark, then in 
command of the garrison of Corn Island, near the Falls of the Ohio, Col. Clark 
welcomed the missionary most cordially, and, having fitted np and armed a bat- 
teau, escorted hira in person to Vincennes, where they arrived on the 2ist of De- 
eember, 1792. On his arrival he found both church and people in a most neg- 
lected and unhappy condition. Though settled originally by French Catholics, 
Vincennes had been so long without the aid of priests, sacrifice and sacraments, 
that religion became almost wholly extinguished, and the whites themselves had 
begun to adopt the wandering and savage life of the Indians. There were only 
twelve communicants at the Christmas succeeding his arrival. It is difficult at 
this day to realize the hardships and dangers encountered in that rude country by 
this holy missionary priest, yet more wonderful than these were the zeal and per- 
severance with which he overcame all things. He labored incessantly and with 
great success for the regeneration of both the whites and the red men, and tendered 
his services to Bishop Carroll to go as a missionary among the warlike and sav- 
age tribes roving over the boundless prairies of the West. ‘The following language, 
written from Vincennes, will convey some idea of the Abbé Flaget’s goodness and 
apostolic zeal: ‘‘ He had stripped himself of all the linen he had brought with 
him to Vincennes in favor of the sick and indigent. The tender care with which 
he visited the sick will never be forgotten, and the impression it made upon the 
population will last as long as there shall be an old man left to relate to his chil- 
dren’s children the history of old times.”” After about two years and a half of the 
most zealous and untiring missionary labors, he was recalled from Vincennes by 
his superiors in April, 1795, when, passing down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
he took passage in the first vessel bound northward, and arrived at Baltimore in the 
autumn of that year. 

Upon his return to Maryland, the Abbé Flaget was stationed at Georgetown 
College, where he remained three years in the discharge of the duties of chief dis- 
ciplinarian and teacher of French and geography. While at the college he formed 
the acquaintance of General Washington, then President of the United States. He 
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went with the faculty of the college to pay his respects to the father of his coun- 
try, who promptly and cordially returned the visit at the college. The Abbé 
Flaget was an ardent admirer of that illustrious man, and fifty years after Washing- 
ton’s death he used to refer to him in language of unbounded praise. In Novem- 
ber, 1798, he went to Havana, Cuba, to aid the Rev. Messrs. Dubourg and Bra- 
bant in the proposed erection in that island of a college of the Sulpician order, a 
project, however, which was defeated by unforeseen difficulties. A severe attack 
of illness prevented his return to the United States with his companions, and he 
remained some time in Cuba, discharging the duties of tutor to the son of Don 
Nicholas Calvo, a wealthy Spanish resident. During his stay in Cuba he became 
acquainted with Louis Phillippe and his two brothers, and was selected by the 
citizens of Havana to present to the exiled princes a large sum of money, which 
had been subscribed for their relief. In the fall of 1801 he returned to the United 
States, accompanied by the young Calvo and twenty-two other Cuban youths, to 
be entered as students at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. During the following 
eight years of his life he remained at St. Mary’s College in the modest performance 
of his duties in the institution, in prayer and study, and in the exercise of the holy 
ministry. The performance of every duty of christian charity and the most zeal- 
ous and untiring attendance on the sick and the afflicted, permitted not the sacrifice 
of a moment of his time. It was during this period, about the year 1804, when 
the Trappists arrived in Baltimore, that he petitioned Father Urban Guillet, the 
superior, for admission into that rigid order, but some delay having occurred in the 
execution of this purpose, it was finally defeated by the development of another 
destiny for which Providence reserved him. 

The Catholics of the United States had so vastly increased in numbers, and the 
extent of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the country was so far beyond the power 
of a single bishop to wield, that Bishop Carroll, in 1807, petitioned Rome for the 
erection of four new sees, to be located at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Bardstown, Ky. The Rev. Mr. Badin having suggested to Bishop Carroll the 
name of M. Flaget, who had already labored so zealously and successfully in the 
Western missions, as a suitable candidate for the new see of Bardstown, the bishop 
at once adopted the suggestion, and on the 17th of June, 1807, wrote to the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, recommending in the most complimentary 
terms that the appointment should be made accordingly. The Holy See ratified 
this nomination, and appointed M. Flaget to the see of Bardstown, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended over the vast diocese bounded on the north by the lakes, on the south 
by the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, and extending from the Atlantic States 
on the east, to the Mississippi river on the west. The arrival of the Papal Bulls 
in September, 1808, was the first information the bishop elect had of his appoint- 
ment; he received the news with the utmost surprise and consternation. Having 
made an ineffectual effort with Archbishop Carroll to be released from this appoint- 
ment, which his humility and diffidence in himself alone caused him to shun, he 
went to Europe for the same purpose, but with no better success. He was accom- 
panied from Europe by Rev. M. Bruté, M. Chabrat, subdeacon, and Messrs. 
Deydier, Derigaud, Romeuf, and a young deacon, who afterwards joined the 
Jesuits at Georgetown. On the 4th of November, 1810, Bishop Flaget was con- 
secrated in the Metropolitan Church, at Baltimore, by Archbishop Carroll, assisted 
by the Right Rev. Drs. Cheverus and Egan, bishops of the new sees of Boston and 
Philadelphia. So truly apostolical was the poverty in which M. Flaget had lived, 
that at his elevation he had not the means necessary to convey him to his diocese. 
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in his own distress he nobly refused the offer of a subscription for his relief among 
his future flock, who were mostly poer settlers in the west, saying that he would 
rather walk to Kentucky than commence his episcopal career by thus taxing his 
people. Some generous friends in Baltimore having raised the requisite sum for his 
traveling expenses, the bishop and his suite departed for the west on the 11th of May, 
1811, and arrived at Louisville on the 4thof June. The arrival of a bishop in the 
west was an event which the people had never realized, and they accordingly turned 
out with great enthusiasm to give the new prelate a welcome which was truly 
magnificent. He arrived at Bardstown on the 9th of June. On entering his epis- 
copal city, Bishop Flaget devoted himself, to use his own language, “ to all the 
guardian angels who reside therein, and I prayed to God, with all my heart, to 
make me die a thousand deaths should I not become an instrument of His glory in 
this new diocese.” Arriving at St. Stephen’s, the residence of Father Badin, the 
ceremony ef installation was performed with all the usual rites of the Roman Pon- 
tifical. The clerical force of the diocese, at the time of Bishop F'laget’s arrival, 
consisted of three missionary priests, Fathers Nerinckx, Badin and O’F lynn, and 
four Dominicans, established at their convent at St. Rose. On the Christmas fol- 
lowing his arrival, the bishop had the satisfaction of adding to their number by 
elevating to the priesthood the Rev. Mr. Chabrat, who was the first priest ordained 
in the west. In the entire State of Kentucky, at that time, there were not more 
than one thousand Catholic families, numbering in the aggregate about six thou- 
sand souls. There were thirty congregations, ten churches, or rather chapels, and 
six more in course of erection. The bishop took up his residence with Father 
Badin, at St. Stephen’s, now Loretto, and his episcopal palace was a log cabin, 
sixteen feet square. 

It was with a sad and heavy heart that the first bishop of the west entered upon 
that vast field of labor and solicitude ; yet he was at every moment sustained by a 
firm and exhaustless reliance and trust in God. He at once addressed himself to 
the work of arranging and establishing the discipline of his diocese. He was at 
the beginning of his episcopal career, much embarrassed by the contemplated de- 
parture for Europe of so invaluable an assistant as Father Nerinckx, by the want 
of a church and residence for himself, bythe difficulties which arose in relation to 
the settlement of the question of church property in Kentucky, and the general 
pressing demand for churches and priests to meet the necessities of religion. But 
the energy and zeal of Bishop Flaget made him fully equal to the task which the 
Holy See had imposed upon him. The seminary under the charge of Father Da- 
vid, at St. Stephen’s, became an object of his greatest care and solicitude, since it 
was from that source that he looked for the supply of priests to administer to his 
people. In 1811 the seminary was removed to a plantation granted for the pur- 
pose by a zealous Catholic, Mr. Thomas Howard, and so great was the ardor of 
the young seminarians, that they made the bricks, cut the timber, and prepared 
the other materials with their own hands, for the erection of the seminary build- 
ing. The bishop himself became the most laborious missionary in the west, be- 
ing constantly engaged in the confessional, in administering the sacraments, visit- 
ing the sick, and supplying the places of his priests whenever they were absent or 
unable to attend to the labors of their missions. The dignity of his office never for 
an instant withdrew his attention from the humblest and smallest services to his 
neighbor and the cause of religion, provided they gontributed to the sanctification 
of souls or the glory of God. The episcopal visitations which he so frequently 
made throughout his diocese were, in fact, laborious missionary journeys, always 
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full of consolation to his scattered flock, as well as to himself, in the ccnsciousiiest 
of having served others. He visited all the congregations in Kentucky twice be- 
fore the year 1815. In 1812 he was summoned to attend the First Provinciaf 
Council of the American Church. Before starting for Baltimore he convened his 
elergy to confer with him on the religious interests and wants of his diocese; he’ 
also ordered public prayers to be said on the occurrenee of the war, which had just 
broken out between this country and Great Britain, to propitiate God’s mercy and 
to secure a speedy and honorable peace; and on the 9th of September he started 
for the east on horseback, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Chabrat for a portion of 
the way, and by Father Badin for the whole journey. Performing, as was his 
eustum whenever traveling, arduous missionary labors on the route, he arrived at 
Emmitsburg on the last day of October. For some reason not stated in the 
bishop’s journal, the proposed council was not held. In the spring of §813 he re- 
turned to resume at once the labors of his office with his usual zea} and activity. 

In ¥812 the Catholics of Vincennes, with whom General Harrison, then Gov- 
ernor of the Northwestern Territory, cordially united by signing his name to the 
petition, sent their petition to Bishop Flaget fora permanent pastor. The scarcity 
of priests would not permit the gratification of their desires at that time; but in 
1814 the bishop visited in person the scene of his first mission in America, and 
was received by the people with great respect and unaffected joy. He adminis- 
tered the sacrament of confirmation, and after a stay of two weeks at Vincennes, 
which he employed in preaching, instructing the young, and reforming abuses, he 
returned to his see, his whole journey being one continual triumphal march, such 
was the desire of all the people to honor so pure and holy a servant of Ged. The 
bishop, during this missionary trip, administered the sacrament of confirmation to 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-five persons, from which fact alone some 
idea may be formed of the amount of his labors and of the abundance of fruits he 
gathered from them. In 1815 the bishop lost the invaluable services of that holy 
and zealous missionary, the Rev. Charles Nerinckx, who then left for Europe, and 
during his absence the bishop took upon himself the additional duty of attending 
to most of the missions thus deprived of their pastor. About this time he con- 
ducted a public discussion with a sectarian preacher on the principal doctrines of 
the Church, in which he displayed great learning and cogency of reasoning, 
together with the most beautiful exercise of Christian charity and forbearance ; and 
he received by unanimous acclaim the palm of victory from an audience composed 
almost entirely of Protestants. 

In 1815 it was agitated to translate Bishop Flaget from the seeof Bardstown to 
the new see, which it was then in contemplation to erect at St. Louis. Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect of the Propaganda, in his letter to Archbishop Carroll, of the 23d of 
December, 1815, thus writes of Bishop Flaget: ‘* But as in Upper Louisiana, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, is in great fame of sanctity, and as 
he is most suited for the conversion of the savages who live in the middle of the 
province of Louisiana, it has seemed very expedient to the Right Rev. Dr. Du- 
bourg that he should be transferred to a new see to be erected therein.” But Dr. 
Dubourg, who had been appointed Bishop of New Orleans, finding it not conve- 
nient or agreeable then to reside in New Orleans, he seleeted St. Louis for his 
episcopal city, and the project of erecting a see at the latter place was consequently 
abandoned, Bishop Dubourg qas now about to return from Franee, accompa- 
nied by a considerable number of ecclesiastics, whom he had enlisted in Europe 
for the missions of Louisiana. In the spirit of trae Catholic zeal and charity, as 
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wveli as of sincere personal friendship for Bishop Dubourg, Bishop Flaget, accom- 
panied by Rev. Messrs. Andreis and Rosati, a lay brother and a guide, made a 
journey in October, 1817, on horseback to St. Louis, and in a country which 
could not present anything better than buffalo skins for beds to these distinguished 
visiters, succeeded in raising the sum of three thousand dollars, to defray the trav- 
eling and equipment expenses of his friend Dr. Dubourg and suite. In December 
of the same year, Bishop Flaget made another journey to St. Louis, to assist at 
the installation of Bishop Dubourg in his episcopal see. During these journeys 
Bishop Flaget, as he did on all other occasions, lost no opportunity of conveying 
the consolations of religion to the people living in the cities, towns and hamlets on 
she route. Having obtained from Bishop Dubourg two missionaries for Indiana 
and Michigan, Bishop Flaget was more at leisure to give his attention to the dis- 
tant French and Indian missions lying about the great lakes. He accordingly lost 
no time in making a visit to those remote regions. The following extract from 
the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith for September, 1850, contains a suc- 
cinct account of this journey of the bishop to Detroit, one of the most truly apos- 
tolic journeys ever performed on this continent: ‘“‘ Following the traces of this 
journey of seven hundred leagues, one would say that wherever Bishop Flaget 
pitched his tent he there jaid the foundations of a new church, and that each one 
of his principal halts was destined to become a bishopric. There is Vincennes, in 
Indiana; there is Detroit, in Michigan ; there is Cincinnati, the principal eity of 
Ohio; there are Erie and Buffalo, on the borders of the lakes; there is Pittsburg, 
which he evangelized in returning to Louisville, after thirteen months’ absence— 
after having given missions wherever on his route there was a colony of whites, a 
plantation of slaves, or a village of Indians.”” In Detroit the bishop was very 
kindly received and entertained by General Cass, then Governor, to whose noble 
hospitality we have often since heard pious Catholic missionary priests pay the 
tribute of their grateful remembrance. 

The extent of his diocese and his frequent absences on long and distant jour- 
neys rendered the assistance of a coadjutor bishop indispensable. Having applied 
to Rome fer this favor, on the 25th of November, 1817, the Bulls arrived, appoint- 
ing Father David Bishop of Mauricasiro in Partibus and coadjutor to the Bishop 
of Bardstown. His church at Bardstown being now completed, Bishop Flaget 
and his coadjutor removed from the Seminary of St. Thomas to Bardstown on the 
7th of August, 1819, on the 8th the new cathedral was consecrated, aud one week 
later, on the Feast of the Assumption, Bishop David was consecrated by Bishop 
Blaget. On the 21st of September, St. Thomas’ Seminary was removed to Bards- 
town, and the bishop once more enjoyed the happiness of living in the midst of 
his beloved seminarians, always taking a peculiar pleasure in their society, and 
making it his custom to be surrounded by them, all dressed in surplices, whenever 
he celebrated high mass on Sundays or holidays. On the 13th of January, 1822, 
he consecrated at St. Rose, Dr. Fenwick, the new Bishop of Cincinnati. Episco- 
pal visitations to Vincennes in 1819, and again in 1823, and to Tennessee in 
1821, full of edifying and interesting incidents, were the principal occurrences of 
those years. During this period he was also engaged in lengthy and highly im- 
portant corresponde.ces with the American Bishops, and with Rome, on the sub- 
ject of creatings new episcopal sees, and touching the general interests of religion in 
America. The plan of erecting an Archiepiscopal see in the west was originated 
in the correspondence held about this time between Bishops Flaget and Dubourg. 
Having under his spiritual jurisdiction so large a portion of the territory of the 
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United States, no bishop in the American hierarehy wielded more influence or 
was more active in the general affairs of the Church in this country. Though con- 
stantly pressed with the vast amount of labor which claimed his attention in his 
own diocese, he always found time to take a leading part in religious matters be- 
yond its limits. He also had a correspondence with Rome in relation to the Ho- 
gan difficulties in Philadelphia, and was consulted by the Propaganda in regard to 
the controversy for some time existing between the Sulpicians of Canada and the 
Bishop of Quebec. 

The Jubilee of 1825, 26 and ’27, presented an oecasion which called forth the 
full exertion of Bishop Flaget’s apostolic zeal. It was the first celebration of the 
jubilee in the west. Besides the regular exercises of religion in the churches, 
which were arranged by the bishop upon a most imposing and edifying plan, this 
holy season was particularly distinguished by learned and eloquent expositions 
and defences of the doctrines and practices of the church, one of the most remarka- 
ble and fruitful oral discussions ever conducted in this country. It was in those 
discussions that the Most Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, then a priest, opened his 
bright career as an illustrious champion of the true faith. ‘The religious fruits of 
the jubilee were exceedingly great. Among many other gratifying results, there 
were one thousand two hundred and sixteen persons confirmed, and the number 
of communicants was incalculable. In January, 1828, the bishop repaired, by 
invitation, to Baltimore, to consecrate Archbishop Whitfield, whose eonseeration 
was performed on the day of Pentecost, in the Cathedral. In June, 1829, he 
made his fifth visitation of Indiana, no less Jaborious and edifying than previous 
ones; and in September of the same year he went to Baltimore to attend the first 
Provincial Council. At the Council, on being introduced for the first time to the 
Jate illustrious Bishop of Charleston, Bishop Flaget exclaimed, ‘* Allow me to kiss 
the hand that has written so many fine things!”’ Bishop England promptly re- 
plied, «‘ Permit me to kiss the hands which have done so mueh good.” On the 
6th of June, 1830, at Bardstown, Bishop Flaget consecrated Dr. Kenrick as coad- 
jutor Bishop of Philadelphia, assisted by Bishops Conwell, David, England and 
Fenwick. Feeling his health declining, and never having overcome the seruples 
which his diffidence in himself constantly caused him to experience, he sent his 
resignation to Rome, which, based as it was on the plea of his declining health, 
was accepted, and Bishop David appointed his successor; but so great was the 
opposition to these transactions, which came from both the clergy and laity of the 
west, that he was compelled to submit to a reversal of all that had been done, and 
was again left Bishop of Bardstown, but now without a coadjutor, which condi- 
tion of things continued more than a year. In the awful and destructive visitation 
of the cholera which devastated the west in 1833, Bishop Flaget displayed the 
most heroic zeal and charity, administering like an angel of love to the afflicted of 
all classes, forgetting himself until he had almost fallen a victim to the pestilence, 
and ready to meet death in such a cause with a smile of welcome. On the 13th 
of October, 1833, he consecrated the Right Rev. Dr. Pureell as Bishop of Cinein- 
nati, and having received on the 29th of June, 1834, the Bulls appointing Dr. 
Chabrat his second coadjutor, he consecrated that prelate on the 20th of July, 
assisted by Bishop David and Rev. Dr. Miles. Having repaired to St. Louis, to 
consecrate the new cathedral, Bishop Flaget, on the 28th of October, consecrated 
in the cathedral the Right Rev. Dr. Bruté, who had just been appointed Bishop of 
Vincennes. During these years of arduous labor and incessant traveling through- 
out his vast diocese, many great and good works were accomplished in particular 
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localities, but exerting a happy influence over the entire diocese. In the language 
of his biographer: ‘‘ Thus we have seen four colleges, two of which yet remain ; 
three religious sisterhoods, conducting a Jarge female orphan asylum; an infirm- 
ary, and eleven flourishing academies for girls, a brotherhood, and two religious 
orders of men devoting themselves to education and the missions ; all growing up 
and prospering under the encouraging auspices of Bishop Flaget.’’ 

It is required by the Church of all bishops who are consecrated to preside over 
dioceses beyond the limits of Europe, to make a solemn engagement at their con- 
secration, to repair to Rome, either in person or by suitable proxy, once in every 
ten years, in order to render to the Sovereign Pontiff an account of their adminis- 
trations. Bishop Flaget had long desired to make in person this pilgrimage to the 
Eternal City, as well to comply with his obligation of rendering fealty to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, as to visit en route his native France, and to commune with 
his relatives and friends. The constant labors and engrossing cares of his diocese 
had, however, compelled him to remain at home and senda representative to 
Rome. Feeling justified now in leaving for a time the entire administration of his 
diocese in the hands of his zealous and able coadjutor, Dr. Chabrat, he concluded 
to visit Rome in person. He departed for Europe in the spring of 1835. Before 
going to Rome he spent one year in France, whither the fame of his sanctity and 
zeal had preceded him, and caused him to be received and venerated as a saint. 
He, however, in the midst of honors and ovations, never lost sight of the interests 
of his diocese and the cause of religion, for which objects he labored constantly 
during the four years he spent in Europe. He arrived at Rome in the fall of 
1836, and was at once received by the Holy Father with every mark of respect 
and admiration. During his stay in the city, the cardinals and other distinguished 
personages there emulated each other in rendering every attention and kindness to 
the good missionary bishop.e The Pope made him handsome presents for his dio- 
cese, and would not consent to his leaving Rome before the opening of spring. 
Leaving Rome in the spring of 1837, he visited many of the countries of Europe, 
in which he had business to transact ; but having been specially commissioned by 
the Pope to travel through France in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, he speedily returned to that country, where he labored with wonderful and 
happy success for that great and holy eause, visiting forty-six dioceses in France 
and Sardinia. The following notice of his labors in this behalf is from the pen of 
the illustrious Cardinal Wiseman, in 1839:* “In France the saintly American 
Bishop Flaget has been visiting several dioceses to preach in favor of the CEuvre 
de la Propagation ; and, though his tour has been limited, we have it on authority 
that it will have had the effect of raising the funds of that beautiful institution from 
seven hundred thousand to upwards of a million of francs. We have also reason 
to know that he is bent upon having such a system as we have suggested, of 
movable missionaries, established in America, as the only means of propagating 
the Catholic religion on a great scale.” 

In the language of his biographer: “In France it was even said and believed 
that extraordinary, if not miraculous, cures had been effected by his prayers, and 
ample statements to this effect, with certificates appended—were drawn up and cir- 
culated.” In July, 1839, the bishop, in company with Bishop Purcell and Rev. 
Mr. McGill, now Bishop of Richmond, embarked at Havre for America, and 
arrived at New York on the 2Ilstof August. Reaching Bardstown in September, 


* Essays on Various Subjects, vol. ii, p. 95. 
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the venerable bishop was received by his flock with every demonstration of joy 
and filial affection. The first congratulations and thanksgivings being over, the 
zealous missionary bishop first visited all his religious establishments, and then 
made the visitation of his entire diocese, which occupied two years. On the 12th 
of July, 1841, he had the misfortune of losing his devoted friend and faithful 
adviser, Bishop David, who died as he had lived, in great sanctity. In 1841 the 
episcopal chair of the diocese was removed from Bardstown to Louisville, where 
the bishop was heartily welcomed by the citizens of all religions. In 1842, a body 
of Sisters of Charity of the Good Shepherd arrived from France, and on the 4th 
of September, 1843, were installed in the new and extensive establishment erected 
for them by the bishop, entirely-at his own expense. Bishop Chabrat’s health 
having become extremely feeble, he was compelled to return to Europe, and was 
finally, in 1847, released from the office of coadjutor, and Bishop Flaget was 
again left without an assistant. In the year 1848, the Jesuit Fathers took charge 
of St. Joseph’s College and the free school, and in the same year a colony of forty 
monks of La Trappe, from the Abbey of Melleray, arrived in the diocese and took 
possession of their new establishment at Gethsemane, about fourteen miles from 
Bardstown. In 1848 a new coadjutor, Dr. Spalding, the present Bishop of Lou- 
isville, was appointed. The long and fatiguing ceremony of consecrating the 
new bishop was performed by Bishop Flaget on the 10th of September, but the 
exertion was too great for his extreme age and infirm health; he sank down ex- 
hausted by the labors of the day, and was never afterwards able to discharge the 
public duties of the episcopacy. On the 15th of August, 1849, the corner-stone 
of the new cathedral at Louisville was solemnly laid in the presence of an im- 
mense multitude, but the venerable bishop could only behold the spectacle and 
bestow his blessing upon the assembled faithful from the balcony of his residence. 
After the consecration of Bishop Spalding, Bishop Flaget lingered in infirm health 
for two years, spending his time chiefly in prayers and pious reading. For six 
months before his death he was deprived of the inestimable privilege and happi- 
ness of offering up the holy sacrifice af the Lamb of God. His sufferings were 
very great during the last year or more of his earthly existence, but he received 
and patiently bore those sufferings as actual blessings from the hands of his hea- 
venly Father, who thus permitted him to suffer for Christ. On the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1850, in the eighty-seventh year of hisage, he calmly expired, surrounded by 
his clergy, full of sanctity, faith and hope, and overflowing with that heroic charity 
which had given an angelic character to his Jong and saintly career. His entire 
life was one of goodness. Of him it may be truly said, that he had no ends to 
aspire to besides the honor and glory of his Creator. 
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EDUCATION. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, BENEDICTINES, AND JESUITS. 


Trarslated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


To devote one’s life to the alleviation of the sufferings of mankind is the first of 
benefits. The second is to enlighten them. Here again we meet with those su- 
perstitious priests who have cured us of our ignorance, and who for ten centuries 
buried themselves in the dust of the schools to rescue us frgm barbarism. They 
were not afraid of the light, since they opened to us the sources of it. They were 
anxious only to impart to us those precious stores which they had collected at the 
hazard of their lives among the ruins of Greece and Rome. 

The Benedictine, who had studied everything,—the Jesuit, who was acquainted 
with the sciences and the world,—the oratorian and the professor of the university, 
—are perhaps less entitled to our gratitude than those humble friars who devoted 
themselves throughout all Christendom to the gratuitous instruction of the poor. 
“The regular clerics of the pious schools undertook, out of charity, to teach the 
lower classes reading, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. They likewise 
taught not only rhetoric and the Greek and Latin languages, but in the towns they 
also kept schools of philosophy and theology, scholastic and moral, mathematics, 
geometry and fortification. When the pupils have finished their lessons they go 
in troops to their homes under the superintendence of a religious, lest they should 
waste their time in playing in the streets.’’* 

Simplicity of style is always pleasing, but when it is united with simplicity in 
conferring benefits, it is equally admirable and affecting. 

After these primary schools founded by Christian charity, we find learned con- 
gregations bound by the express articles of their institution, to the service of letters 
and the education of youth. Such are the religious of St. Basil, in Spain, who 
have not less than four colleges in each province. They had one at Soissons in 
France, and another at Paris—the College of Beauvais, founded by Cardinal Dor- 
man. As early as the ninth century, Tours, Corbeil, Fontenelles, Fulda, St. 
Gall, St. Denys, St. Germain d’Auxerre, Ferriére, Aniane, and Monte Cassino in 
Italy, were celebrated seminaries. In the Netherlands the Clergy of the common life 
were employed in the collation of original works in the libraries and in restoring 
the text of manuscripts. 

All the European universities were founded either by religious princes, or by 
bishops or priests, and they were all under the direction of different Christian 
orders. The famous university of Paris, whence the light of science was diffused 
over modern Europe, was composed of four faculties. It dates its origin from the 
time of Charlemagne,—from that barbarous age when Alcuin the monk, strug- 


* Helyot, tome iv, p. 307. Of all the institutions for gratuitous instruction to which 
Catholic charity has given birth, that founded in France by the venerable Father La 
Salle is the most conspicuous. It originated in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and its members are known under the name of Brothers of the Christian Schools. From 
a statistieal account published in 1842 we learn that at that time the congregation had 
642 schools, chiefly in Europe, with 171,500 scholars. Since that period these numbers 
have increased. They have several establishments in the United States. There is s 
similar institute in Ireland, which has a large number of schools. T: 
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gling alone against ignorance, formed the design of making France a Christian 
Athens. “Here a Budeus, a Casaubon, a Grenan, a Rollin, a Coffin, a Lebeau, 
taught; and here were formed an Abelard, an Amyot, a De Thou, anda Boileau. 
In England Cambridge produced a Newton, and Oxford boasts of her Friar Bacon 
and her Thomas Moore, her Persian library, her manuscripts of Homer, her Arun- 
delian marbles, and her excellent editions of the classics. Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
in Scotland; Leipsic, Jena, Tiibingen, in Germany; Leyden, Utrecht, and Lou- 
vain, in the Netherlands; Gandia, Alcala, and Salamanca, in Spain ;—all these 
nurseries of science attest the immense achievements of Christianity. But two 
orders, the Benedictines and the Jesuits, have been more particularly engaged in 
the cultivation of letters. 

In the year 540 of the Christian era, St. Benedict laid the foundation, at Monte 
Cassino, in Italy, of *hat celebrated order destined to enjoy the threefold glory to 
which no other society ever attained,—of converting Europe to Christianity, of 
bringing her deserts under cultivation, and of rekindling the torch of science 
among her barbarous sons.* 

The Benedictines (and particularly those of the congregation of St. Maur, 
established in France about the year 543) produced all those men whose learning 
has become proverbial, and whose Jaborious and indefatigable researches brought 
to light the ancient manuscripts buried under the dust of the convents. Of their 
literary enterprises the most formidable (for we may justly employ that term) was 
the complete edition of the Fathers of the Church. Those who are acquainted 
with the difficulty of getting a little volume correctly printed in their native lan- 
guage will be able to judge how arduous must have been the task of a complete 
revisal and edition of the Greek and Latin Fathers, forming upward of one hun 
dred and fifty folio volumes! The imagination can scarcely embrace these gigan- 
tic labors. To mention the names of a Ruinart, a Lobineau, a Calmet, a Tassin, 
a Lami, a Mabillon, a Monfaucon, is to recount prodigies of learning and science. 

It is impossible to forbear regretting the loss of those great institutions solely 
dedicated to literary researches and ‘the education of youth. After a revolution 
which has relaxed the ties of morality and interrupted the course of studies, a 
society at once religious and literary would apply an infallible remedy to the 
source of our calamities. In establishments differently constituted there cannot be 
that regular mode of proceeding, that laborious application to the same subject 
which prevail among recluses, and which, when continued for many centuries, 
at length give birth to tsuly wonderful productions. 

The Benedictines were profound scholars, and the Jesuits men of letters; and 
both were of as much importance to religion as two illustrious academies are to 
society. 

The order of the Jesuits was divided into three classes,—approved scholars, fin- 
ished assistants, and the professed. The candidate -was first tried by a noviciate of 
ten years, during which his memory was exercised, but he was not permitted to 
apply to any particular study. This was done to ascertain the bent of his genius. 
At the expiration of that time he attended the sick in the hospital for a month, and 
performed a pilgrimage on foot, at the same time soliciting alms. This was de- 
signed to accustom him to the sight of human afflictions, and to prepare him for 
the fatigues of the missions. 


* England, Frieseland, and Germany, acknowledge as their apostles St. Augustin, 
St. Willibord, and St. Boniface, all of whom were members of the institute of St. 
Benedict 
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He then proceeded to studies of an extensive or brilliant character. If he had 
only those qualities which are calculated to shine in society and that polish which 
pleases the world, he was placed in some conspicuous situation in the capital. He 
was introduced at court and among the great. Was his genius adapted to soli- 
tude? he was employed in the library, or filled some other post in the interior of 
the society. If he manifested talents for oratory, the pulpit afforded a field for his 
eloquence. If he possessed a luminous understanding, a correct judgment, and a 
patient disposition, he was appointed professor in the colleges. If he was ardent, 
intrepid, full of zeal and faith, he went to sacrifice his life by the scimetar of the 
Mohammedan or the tomahawk of the savage. Lastly, if he displayed talents for 
governing men, Paraguay summoned him to its forests, or the order to the super- 
intendence of its concerns. 

The general of the company resided at Rome. The provincial fathers in 
Europe were obliged to correspond with him once a month. The heads of the 
foreign missions wrote to him whenever ships or caravans visited the remote 
places in which they were stationed. There were besides, for urgent cases, mis- 
sionaries who journeyed from Pekin to Rome, from Rome to Persia, Turkey, 
Ethiopia, Paraguay, or any other region of the globe. 

In Europe learning sustained an irreparable loss in the Jesuits. Education has 
never perfectly recovered since their fall. They were particularly agreeable tu 
youth ; their polished manners rendered their instructions free from that pedantic 
tone which is repulsive to youth. As most of their professors were men of Jetters 
esteemed in the world, their disciples considered themselves as being only in an 
illustrious academy. They had contrived to establish among their scholars of 
different fortunes a kind of patronage which proved beneficial to science. These 
connections, formed at an age when the heart is readily susceptible of generous 
sentiments, were never afterward dissolved, and produced between the prince and 
the man of letters a friendship noble as that which subsisted of old between a 
Scipio and a Lzlius. 

They likewise cultivated those venerable relations of master and disciple so dear 
to the schools of Plato and Pythagoras. They prided themselves in the great man 
whose genius they had formed, and claimed a portion of his renown. A Voltaire 
dedicating his Merope to Father Porée, and calling him his dear master, is one of 
those amiable traits that are not to be found in more modern education. Natural- 
ists, chemists, botanists, mathematicians, mechanicians, astronomers, poets, histo- 
rians, translators, antiquaries, journalists,—there is not a branch of science but 
what the Jesuits have cultivated with distinguished success. Bourdaloue revived 
the Roman eloquence, Brumoy familiarized France with the Grecian stage, Gres- 
set trod in the steps of Moliére; Lecompte, Parennin, Charlevoix, Ducerceau, 
Sanadon, Duhalde, Noel, Bouhours, Daniel, Tournemine, Maimbourg, Larue, 
Jouvency, Rapin, Vaniére, Commire, Sirmond, Bougeant, Petau, have left names 
that are not without honor. And what can the Jesuits be accused of? A little 
ambition,—so natural to genius. “ It will always be glorious,’’ says Montesquieu, 
speaking of these fathers, ‘to govern mankind by rendering them happy.””? Con- 
sider what the Jesuits have done; recollect all the celebrated writers whom they 
have given to France or who were educated in their schools, the entire kingdoms 
gained for our commerce by their skill, their toils, and their blood, the miracles of 
their missions in China, Canada, and Paraguay, and you will find that the charges 
brought against them are far from balancing the services which they have rendered 
to society. 











OUR CONVENTS.—VIII. 


THE SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC. 


Tue glory which environs the name of the Friars Preachers, the saintly sons of 
St. Dominic,* is nowhere more effulgent than in America. Earliest of all known 
orders in the western world, for Greenland had its convents of Dominicans in 
1380,+ they were among the first to hasten to the new regions laid open by the dis- 
covery of the great Genoese. In 1510 they were in Hayti; three years later their 
poor convents rose in Mexico and spread over that viceroyalty and that of Peru. 
A few years later the heroic Father Louis Cancer, with his companion, Father 
Diegode Pefialosa, perished in Florida, receiving a martyr’s crown from those whom 
they sought to convert, and thus opening a way to the missions of Father Domi- 
nic, of the Annunciation, among the Creeks.{ Of the Indians they were ever 
the devoted friends and advocates, and Las Casas, whose labors in their cause 
have immortalized, was but one of a host of men as zealous and charitable as 
himself. 

Renowned throughout Christendom for the saints, the theologians, the artists, the 
orators, the missionaries it has produced, the order of St. Dominic was in our 
day introduced into the United States in 1805, amid the storm of the French revo- 
lution. The English Dominicans had a college at Bornheim, in Belgium, in 
which they sought refuge from the persecution of English Protestantism, but 
which God in his own designs permitted to be no shelter from the infidelity of 
France. The religious were expelled in 1805 by French troops, and all escaped 
to England but one, Father Edward Fenwick, who, years before had bade farewell 
to the shores of his native Chesapeake. He was thrown into prison, and only the 
spellword of American citizen opened his dungeon doors. To himself and his 
companions his native land seemed the fairest field for their labors, and the general 
of the order approving the plan, Father Edward Fenwick, as superior, led over 
the first colony of Blackfriars, composed of Fathers Thomas Wilson, William R. 
Tuite and R. Anger, all natives of England. Amid the forests of Kentucky the 
convent of Saint Rose sprang up like a flower and grew to strength and beauty 
under the care of Father Wilson, who was for many years provincial of his 
brethren.| 

Young men entered the novitiate of the convent, eager to assume the white 
habit of the sainted Guzman, nor was the desire of the holy habit confined to their 
sex ; maidens sought to consecrate their virginity to the Lord, and follow in all 
humility the rule of St. Dominic. The sainted founder had indeed established a 
community of nuns even before the founding of his great order, and the Convent 
of Prouille, erected in 1206, is the oldest house of the order. But none of these 
religious could be procured for America, and Father Wilson seems to have 
thought the rules of the third order better adapted to the wants of the time. He 


* St. Dominic de Guzman was born at Calaruega, and died on the 6th of August, 
1221, at the age of 51. His famous order was founded in 1216, and approved in that 
year by Pope Honorius III. See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, August 4. 

{ Voyage of Nicholas Zeni. 

Shea’s History of the Catholic Missions, 46-50. 
a Spalding, Sketches of Kentucky, 149-155. Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Religieux, 
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accordingly tried these vocations ; two he found unquestionably from on high, and 
as the ladies persisted in their desire to serve God in the order, he resolved to 
found the third order in America. Miss Mary Sansberry and Miss Mary Carrico 
were the corner-stones of the new spiritual edifice, in which the former, who 
assumed the name of Sister Angela, was the first prioress.* Their Convent of St. 
Magdalen, now called St. Catharine, of Sienna, stand near Springfield, in Wash- 
ington county, Kentucky, and an academy coeval with its institution, and a day 
school in the neighboring town, have been the instruments of immense good. Its 
growth was not however rapid ; in 1825 the convent numbered only fourteen pro- 
fessed sisters, but it advanced gradually in numbers and fervor, unretarded by any 
obstacle.t This happy progress is due under God and his saints to Father Wilson, 
their founder, and especially to the present Bishop of Nashville, who was long 
their superior. Father Fenwick founded in 1819 a convent of his order in Ohio, 
and three years later was raised to the episcopate as Bishop of Cincinnati. He 
wished to endow his new diocese with a female institution to meet some of its 
most crying wants. For this purpose he purchased a small house at Somerset, 
and having obtained a colony of four sisters from the Convent of St. Magdalen, 
founded in January, 1830, the Convent of St. Mary’s, which he placed under the 
special patronage of the glorious queen of angels. The blessings which this pious 
community diffused around them impelled the neighboring Catholics to unite and 
aid in enlarging their house, so as to enable the sisters to conduct a large academy. 
The early prosperity has not diminished; vocations were numerous, and in 1844 
it contained no less than twenty professed sisters, two more than the parent house 
St. Magdalen’s. 

The next daughter of St. Magdalen’s was the Convent of St. Agnesa, at Mem- 
phis, in Tennessee, the diocese presided over by Bishop Miles, whose interest in 
the order we have mentioned. The Rev. Thomas L. Grace, the pastor of Mem- 
phis, had earnestly solicited a colony for his parish, and the superior, yielding to 
his entreaty, sent four sisters from St. Magdalen’s and three from St. Mary’s to 
begin the new house, which is now in a flourishing condition. 

Meanwhile Father Francis S. Alemany had been raised to the see of Monterey, 
in California, and he too on departing from the Ohio, solicited some sisters to 
found a convent on the shores of the Pacific, and two of the heroic daughters of 
St. Dominic, undeterred by the length or dangers of the way, proceeded to Cali- 
fornia, and being joined by a sister from France, founded a house at Monterey, 
the Convent of St. Catharine, since transferred to Benicia. 

The last offshoot of the foundation of Miss Sansberry and Miss Carrico was the 
Convent of —, at Zanesville, founded in November, 1855, and proceeding in 
its way of good with every prospect of permanence.t 

These are not, however, the only sisters of the order of St. Dominic in the 
United States. In the year 1828 a young Milanese Dominican was sent from 
Rome to join his brethren in Kentucky and Ohio. Ordained on the 5th of May, 
1830, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli has since labored with unabated zeal, especially 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. Shattered in health he was sent back to Italy in 
1843 to recruit his strength, and still a missionary he sought to gather a colony of 
his order that a convent of St. Dominic might gladden the lakes of Wisconsin. 
However, he returned alone in 1846, though with power to erect ahouse. Unde- 





* Letter of the Prioress of St. Mary’ 's, Ohio. 
t Spalding, Life of Bishop Flaget, 303. 
t Letter of the Prioress of St. Mary’s, ‘July 25, 1856. 
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terred by any difficulties he founded the convent at Sinsinawa Mound, and his 
Jittle community, swelled by accessions from Europe and vocations here is now quite 
flourishing. As early as 1848 the same indefatigable missionary gave the habit of 
the third order to some pious ladies, who opened an academy, from which the 
State did not long withhold an act of incorporation. This convent, transferred 
subsequently to Benton, now contains six professed sisters and three novices, Sis- 
ter Mary Johanna Clark being prioress.* 

The last house of Sisters of St. Dominic in the United States is not like the 
preceding one formed here; the convent of the Dominican nuns at Brooklyn was 
founded, in 1852, by a colony of sisters from Bavaria, obtained by the zeal of the 
Very Rev. Mr. Raffeiner, whose labors for the German Catholics are beyond all 
praise.t 

The sisters of St. Dominic in this country do not use the Breviary of the order 
as those of France do; they merely recite the Office of the Blessed Virgin, and 
once a week the Office of the Dead; but they are real religious, making vows for 
life. 

* Almanacs, and Memoree Istoriche ed Edificante. 

¢ De Courcy, Catholic Church in the United States, 494. 
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THOUGHTS UPON INSANITY, DREAMS, HALLUCINATIONS, 
AND SELF-CONTROL. 


A Frencu medico-psychologist, M. Moreau, makes a case showing the identity 
or kindred of dreams with insanity. Thus each of us may experience in our own 
persons something of the state of mind of a deranged person, and from the “ thick- 
coming fancies” which often disturb our slumbers we may catch a glimpse at the 
habitual workings of the “ mind diseased.” 

“The states of dream, delirium and insanity,” says M. Moreau, “are psycho- 
logically confounded. Madness is the dream of a man who is awake—‘ La folie 
est le réve de Vhomme éveilte.’ , In madness, as in a dream, the thoughts wander in 
the same wild manner, and the power of controlling them is lost. In madness, as 
in a dream, there is often the same confusion as to personal identity. The intense 
mental preoccupation of the madman is reflected in the lesser mental preoccupa- 
tion of the dreamer, and there is the same insensibility to external impression in 
both.” 

A good idea that—madness is the dream of a man who is awake! It is strange, 
yet true, that it is difficult to define insanity, or rather to sustain the definition, 
when under the cross-questioning of acute criticism. Suppose we call insanity 
hallucination of the mind, then is a man indeed insane when he dreams. Or, a 
person confounds facts with fancies and states imaginary facts for real. Is such a 
person insane? If so, all children, most old persons, and many in their prime 
who are not supposed to be wanting in intellect, would fall under the ban. 
“« Children,”’ says that acute observer, Sydney Smith, “ are often detected in false- 
hoods which evidently originate from this cayse; they have not learned to distin- 
guish between their memory and their conception, and therefore believe they have 
seen and heard things which they have only fancied.” Now we know a man, 
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named “Smith, neither wanting in intellect nor veracity, who speaks at times of 
hearsay facts as things that have come under his notice—nay, he has even told us 
as items of news things for which he was actually indebted to us for his informa- 
tion. Perhaps the reader knows him also, and can add his evidence to ours, yet 
no one thinks Smith insane, and least of all does he think so himself. 

The Reverend Sydney goes on to say: ‘‘In the same manner very old men, 
approaching to their second infancy, are apt to confound what they have only 
conceived with what they have remembered, and for this cause to become unintel- 
ligible to those who converse with them.’ 

As we attest, such mental infirmities, though most common to the extremes of 
life, are by no means confined to them. 

Absence of mind is a species of insanity which often afflicts very clever people, 
but it is no credit to them. It is true, one devoted to intellectual or other engrossing 
pursuits has often to shut off from his mind all considerations but such as belong 
to a subject under treatment. Thus engrossed, a genius sometimes has hardly 
sense enough to keep his head out of the fire, but when in such abstract moods a 
* decent respect for the opinions of mankind ” ought to keep him retired bodily from 
society, as well as mentally, that he may not shock the common sense of common 
people, nor frighten innocent children, with an “ eye in fine frenzy rolling.” 

The mind is a deep mystery in all its workings, and perhaps some insanity of 
it is as universal as more or less unsoundness of the material portion of humanity. 
But, like the body, much may be done by the individual to strengthen and save it 
in spite of more or less infirmity. Dr. Forbes Winslow, one of the most eminent 
psychologists of the day, advises a course of study to prepare the minds of physi- 
cians who have to deal with the insane; he says such physicians should have ex- 
traordinary qualifications and are often required to make the greatest sacrifices 
(sometimes of health, life and reason) for the benefit of this section of the afflicted 
family of man. “Iam at length rewarded,” says Miller, “since after twenty- 
six years intercourse with the insane I have not become insane myself.” 

The studies and pursuits recommended by Dr. Winslow for the physician will 
invigorate and expand every mind. He deprecates the school that will learn 
nothing without the special question—Cui Bono? As if there was no good in 
anything not eatable or marketable. He would have mental philosophy cultivated 
in its strictness, but besides, all that is lovely and beautiful. ‘ Are the lofty emo- 
tions, the glorious imagery, the sublime speculations, the melodies that have 
charmed our ear, elevated our thoughts, improved our hearts, ennobled our nature, 
purified our manners, and thrown rays of sunshine over the dreary and thorny 
path of life, to be dismissed from our contemplation because they have no obvious 
and direct relationship to the practical business of life ?” 

No, we may not yield to the vulgar prejudice against exalted inquiries 
“which constitute the charm and poetry of life, and exercise a powerful influence 
on the intellectual progress of nations, the civilization of the world, and the 
character, happiness, and destiny of man.” 

But man should study himself yet more deeply, and the *‘ science of mental phi- 
losophy has great and obvious advantages which, in the absence of more conclu- 
sive recommendations in its favor, ought to demonstrate to us the importance and 
value of a knowledge of our own mental constitution. The discipline, the train- 
ing, the expansion which the mind undergoes in the study of its own operations, 
are of themselves benefits not lightly to be appreciated. ‘I'he cultivation of habits 
of accurate observation and reflection, of patient attention, of rigid induction, of 

68 Vou. IV.—No. 9, 
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logical ratiocination, qualifies the mind for the more ready pursuit of those branches 
of knowledge that are considered to be more closely connected with the practical 
and active business of life. The mental gymnasium to which I refer is admirably 
fitted for the development, regulation, and cultivation of those faculties of the mind 
upon the right exercise of which depends our intellectual advancement and hap- 
piness.”’ 

Such instructions are most appropriate to the cultivated classes, but most men or 
women may, by efforts of their own minds, ward off growing defects, and save 
themselves by a strong will from morbid thoughts and premonitory weaknesses 
which, like other and more tangible diseases, grow from trivial ailments to fatal 
maladies. 





Charity. 


In the hour of keenest sorrow— 
In the hour of deepest woe— 
Wait not for the coming morrow, 
To the sad and sorrowing go; 

Make it thy sincere pleasure 
To administer relief, 

Freely opening the treasure 
To assuage a brother’s grief. 


Go and seek the orphans sighing, 
Seek the widow in her tears; 

As on mercy’s pinions flying, 
Go dispel the darkest fears; 

Seek the stranger sad and weary, 
Pass not on the other side, 

Though the task be sad and dreary, 
Heeding not the scorn of pride. 


Go, with manners unassuming, 
In a meek and quiet way, 
O’er the father ne’er presuming, 
Though thy brother sadly stray; 
Tis a Saviour’s kind compassion, 
Tis his righteousness alone, 
All unmerited salvation, 
That around thy path hath shone. ' 


When thy heart is warmly glowing 
With the sacred love of prayer, 

Be thy works of kindness flowing 
Not as with a miser’s care; 

Duty e’er shall be thy watchword, 
Pity drop the balmy tear; 

Always towards the fallen cherish 
Sympathy and love sincere. 


Pittsburg Catholic. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 


THREE persons—mother, son and daughter—sat together round the 
fire of a comfortably furnished room in the respectable street of a great 
city. It was evening, and the wind howled without, and the rain dashed 
against the windows, while within the room all was silence. The eldest 
of the group, the mother, sat with her elbow resting on the table, and her 
cheek resting on her hand, gazing into the fire steadily and very gravely ; 
the girl was quietly engaged at her books; while the son, a lad of about 
fourteen, looked anxiously at his mother, and sighed and shifted uneasily 
on his chair as he observed her to steal her handkerchief to her eyes and 
then take it away again to continue her gaze into the red hot embers of 
the glowing grate. For a few minutes the boy regarded his mother, as 
we have said, in silence, but at last, when for the third or fourth time she 
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had held her handkerchief to her eyes for a longer period than before, he 
left his chair noiselessly, and stealing behind her, he wound his hand 
round her neck, and laying his smooth young cheek to hers, he said : 

‘Keep up your heart, mamma; dear mamma, keep up your heart, or 
mine will break to look at you.” 

She kissed him fondly, and leaned her head upon his shoulder—‘ I wish 
he were come and gone, Gerald ; I wish it were all over,’’ she said, tremu- 
lously and faintly. 

“And so it will, mamma; do not be so uneasy; remember that he is 
but a man after all,”’ said the lad. 

‘“‘T know that, my love,” was the reply; “but your dear father did not 
like him, and I, I fear him, Gerald. He is rich, he is hard, we are in his 
debt, and e 

A short, sharp knock at the door interrupted her and caused her to 
start from her seat, although, by the time that a small, thin, sharp-visaged 
map entered the room, she had recovered herself, and received his cool 
and cautious salutations with composure. He took a chair, put on his 
spectacles, drew a candle nearer to him, produced a black pocket-book, 
opened it deliberately, took from it a document, and, after examining it 
carefully, looked at the lady over his spectacles, and spoke : 

‘‘T have examined the books and papers you were good enough to en- 
trust to my care, madam,”’ he said, in a quick, short, irritable voice,’’ and 
I regret to say that the issue is unfavorable. Here is a rough draft of Mr. 
O’Reilly’s liabilities, and the assets, possible and available, left to meet 
them, and you will see that the former exceed the latter by a large fig- 


” 





ure, 

The widow took the paper and glanced at it. 

“‘ Twelve hundred pounds,” she said, in a low, agitated tone. “It is 
indeed a large sum, Mr. Hastings—too large, although had my dear hus- 
band’s life been spared, he would have paid it to the last penny, for he 
was an honest man.” 

“ Spread his wings too wide, madam; dabbled in matters, shares, and 
such like, which he knew nothing about,’’ replied the old gentleman, 
chuffly. ‘I often told him so, and warned him of the consequences 
when he came to me for a renewal of bills, and further accommodation, 
and so forth. He thought me a very hard-hearted old fellow, I dare say, 
but you see T was right, after all. No man should venture beyond his 
depth ; I never do—never did. Had I done so, I should not be able to 
bear the loss of the six hundred and odd pounds due to me, which I sup- 
pose I must. No, no; no speculation for me; no gambling, no risking 
other people’s money and losing my own. I began life on little, very 
little, and I increased it by always cutting my cloth according to my 
measure. I worked hard, and lived hard; if I had not the price of my 
dinner, a crust and a cup of water served me for supper, and I never put 
even a shirt to my back until I had the money in my hand to pay for it. 
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That was always my way, madam, and it throve with me. Fair and easy 
goes far in the day, and short reckonings make long friends.” 

‘Twelve hundred pounds!” again said Mrs. O’Reilly, looking at the 
formidable rows of figures presented to her. 

“A large sum, madam—a very large sum for honest men to lose,”’ per- 
sisted the creditor; ‘‘ but it can’t be helped, I suppose; doubtless, as you 
say, had your husband lived, he would have worked through ; but he did’nt 
—died suddenly, and left us in the lurch; there it is; overshot the mark, 
lost his credit, and ended by losing his life into the bargain. Altogether 
a bad business—very bad. Not that you have so much to complain of as 
others; you are secured for your settlement, and a thousand pounds will 
give you time to look about you a little. There are some few of the 
poorer class of creditors—struggling people, to whom the loss of a few 
pounds is a great one—whom, I suppose, you will settle with; not that 
it is obligatory on you, however; the thousand pounds are yours by right, 
and you can do as you please with it.” 

“ My son and I have been talking that matter over, sir,”’ replied Mrs. 
O’Reilly, more firmly, ‘‘and his opinion is, that I have no right to leave 
his father’s debts unpaid if I can, by any means or at any sacrifice, man- 
age to discharge them.” 

“ Yourson, madam! Whatson? Eh! Where is he?’ suddenly de- 
manded the old man. “I never knew you had a son old enough to 
advise with.” ‘ 

“Gerald is young, sir,’”’ answered Mrs. O’Reilly, “‘ but he and I have 
no secrets from each other, and since his father’s death we have spoken 
much together of his affairs. Here he is.”’ 

Gerald came forward, and Hastings looked at him steadily from head 
to foot. 

“What age are you, young gentleman?’ he demanded, in his short, 
sharp tone. 

“ Rather more than fourteen, sir.” 

“A young adviser, madam,” said the old man, “but I dare say an hon- 
estone. What did you say his name was?” 

Gerald.” 

“ Well, and so, Gerald, you advised your mother to give up her claims 
upon the estate to pay your father’s debts? Is that the fact ?” 

The boy blushed, but he answered quietly— 

“ Yes, sir; that was my advice to mamma.” 

“Umph! And do you know, child, what the effect of her following 
this advice would be?” 

“T think I do, sir,” said Gerald, modestly. 

“ Hardly, I should think,’ went on Hastings, still keeping his eye on 
him. ‘ Why, boy, your advice would make her a beggar.” 

“Tt would make her poorer, much poorer than she is, sir?’’ replied 
Gerald, “ but not a beggar, I hope.” 


’ 
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“Indeed! why, she has no other property, has she ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

** Then how is she to get on? What is she to do ?” 

“God will assist her, sir, I hope,” replied the boy, manfully and 
gravely, “and I will do my best to help and earn for her. Papa’s credi- 
tors ought to be paid; papa’s good name must be taken care of now that 
he is dead, as he would have taken care of it himself if he had lived long 
enough; papa—dear papa loved us both’—the poor boy’s eyes filled, 
and his voice faltered, but he went on—*“ and the best way we can prove 
our gratitude for his love is to follow his example, and endeavor to be as 
upright and honest as we know he would wish us to be.” 

“But poverty, child—utter poverty is a terrible thing to encounter,” 
said Hastings. ‘ You don’t know how terrible it is.” 

‘* No, sir, I do not, as yet,” said Gerald, with a sigh; ‘‘ but God com- 
mands us to do unto others as we would that others should do unto us, 
and we have no right to receive money which is due to others in order 
that we may escape the poverty which the loss of it may bring them to, 
if we acceptit. Besides, if you please, sir, lam young, I am strong, I 
can work, and, as mamma thinks as I do, we would rather take our chance 
in the world together than leave papa’s debts unpaid. We may be poor, 
but we shall be neither ashamed nor unhappy when we have done what 
we ought to do.” 

“And you join your son in all this, madam?” said the old gentleman, 
turning to Mrs. O’Reilly. ‘* You ought to think seriously about it; I tell 
you so, although I shall be a gainer by your giving up the large sum 
which was settled on you at your marriage, as an-equivalent for what you 
brought to your husband.” 

‘I have thought seriously about it, sir,’’ was Mrs. O’Reilly’s reply, ‘‘ but 
I—I think that Gerald is right, and I should wish my claim to be deducted 
from the general account and divided amongst Mr. O’Reilly’s creditors. 
I have friends and relatives to whom I can apply, and I dare say, in one 
way or other, that we shall do very well. I am obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken, and although there will still be a deficiency in the 
funds, you will have to divide, still, with God’s assistance, even that may 
be provided for hereafter. Shall I offer you a cup of tea?” 

‘ By all means, madam,”’ said the old man in a much more cheerful 
tone; ‘‘and while it is getting ready, I will take the liberty of catechizing 
your son a little.” 

He called Gerald to sit beside him, and while Mrs. O’Reilly made the 
tea, he questioned the lad as to his proficiency in learning, his general 
tastes and leanings, and his particular wishes regarding a pursuit in life. 
To all the questions asked him, Gerald answered readily. He had no 
reserves to make, no secrets to keep. He had been reared by his parents 
to tell the truth, and to say what he had to say candidly and freely ; he 
had been much confided in, and now, at this crisis of her life,“his suffer- 
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ing mother was beginning to feel the judiciousness of the course she had 
pursued, and to find how great is the consolation of having a fond and 
faithful heart to lean upon when the day of trouble comes. On the boy’s 
part, his mind, without being precociously ripe, was more advanced than 
those of his years ususually are, because his training was better and his 
experience larger; he had always been made the friend and familiar of 
his father and mother, and from their discussions and the conversation of 
their friends he had gained a knowledge of the world, which now pro- 
mised to befriend him, suddenly bereaved as he was, and placed in cir- 
cumstances with which it was difficult to deal. Yet he had dealt with 
them in an upright and uncompromising spirit; he had discussed their 
altered and perilous circumstances over and over a hundred times with 
his mother since his father’s death ; and he well knew all the difficulties 
which he must prepare to meet. But this did not stop—did not daunt 
him ; his father’s memory must be respected ; his father’s creditors ought 
to be paid their due, and he had implicit reliance on the goodness of Pro- 
vidence, whose smile was never wanting to those who deserved to pros- 
per. And so when his mother consulted him, he eased her apprehensions 
and raised her hopes, and this it was which made him not unwilling to 
face his father’s largest creditor, and which enabled him now to answer 
his questions without confusion or reserve. 

When Mr. Hastings had concluded his conversation with Gerald, he 
found that he was an intelligent, open-hearted, sensible fellow, who had 
attended diligently to his books, and had, therefore, for his years, accu- 
mulated a very respectable stock of information indeed. He wrote a good 
hand—for the old gentleman demanded to see a specimen—understood 
accounts well; was a good grammarian, a tolerable linguist, and had 
perused the best historical and geographical works, so as to retain their 
principal and most useful points ; he had been trained to piety and virtue 
at the seminary of a reverend father, whose saintly inculcations were well 
fitted to make his pupils an ornament to society and a credit to their 
friends; and, altogether, he was what might be fairly called a well- 
informed boy, whose educational training fitted him for mercantile rather 
than professional life. Indeed, his father, who was himself a general 
merchant, always intended his son to follow his own pursuits, and 
although Mr. O’Reilly had suffered his love of speculative venture to in- 
volve him in difficulties, still as a father, husband, and friend, he was 
above reproach, and had studiously trained his son, both by precept and 
example, to become an amiable, honorable, and accomplished man. 

The tea was made and drank, and when Mr. Hastings took up his hat 
to depart, Mrs. O’Reilly wondered to herself how it was that she had 
feared meeting him so much: 

“T will call Mr. O’Reilly’s creditors together to-morrow, madam,”’ he 
said, on taking leave, “and will submit to them the proposition you have 
entrusted me to make. I quite agree with you that your husband’s debts 
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ought to be paid, so far as it can be done; his memory demands that jus- 
tice at your hands; and for the rest I trust that you and my young friend 
Gerald here will find that honesty is ever the best policy in the long run. 
The pride of principle is unlike every other sort of pride; it is neither 
envious, malicious, nor uncharitable ; it can bear to see its neighbor pros- 
perous as well as itself; it preserves its possessor from stooping to the 
rich or grinding the poor; it thanks God for what he gives, and is con- 
tent with it; and it teaches us so to guide our steps and select our friends 
as that hereafter we may have no reason to retrace the one or to look 
coldly on the other. Proper pride is the$proper name given to this great 
virtue, madam, and in all essentials it differs as much from the pride of 
riches as the glorious blaze of the mid-day sun, fructifying, enlightening, 
and invigorating all it looks upon, differs from the feeble light ofa farthing 
rushlight. I thank you for your cup of tea, and you shall hear from me 
to-morrow.” 

And away he went. 

Punctual to his promise, the old gentleman called on the following day 
about three o’clock. 

‘“‘T have arranged it all for you, madam,” he said, as he took his seat, 
put on his spectacles, and produced his pocket-book. ‘In consideration 
for your just and liberal dealing, Mr. O’Reilly’s creditors have come to 
the determination to leave you your house and furniture, and to give you 
also one hundred pounds to begin with. Pardon me; don’t refuse it; it 
is your right, and they have acted wisely and prudently ; honest men have 
a right to encourage honesty in others as well as themselves; many a 
weak mind is driven to desperation by hard dealing, which under a milder 
and more considerate treatment might retrieve both credit and character. 
No, no, don’t refuse it; there is no degradation in retaining what is freely 
voted you by those most concerned. So that point is settled, and now 
for Gerald. Of course, Gerald, you would like to begin to earn something 
as soon as possible, I suppose ?”’ 

“‘ This very moment, sir, if I could,” said Gerald, brightening up. 

“« Well, just now I happen to want a junior clerk in the office, and you 
may have the situation if you like. I cannot afford a large salary, how- 
ever, to young beginners. One pound a week, paid duly and truly on 
Saturday evening, is my terms; but twenty shillings can do a great deal, 
if it is well husbanded ; I lived for years and years on that sum, and could 
always manage to give a shilling in charity as well as to support myself 
and save a little for a rainy day. Besides, by-and-bye, it will increase as 
you become more useful, so you may consider yourself pretty well off. 
My hours are from nine to five ; now and then you may be detained later, 
but then for extra work there is extra pay, so now let me hear what you 
say to my proposal.” 

Gerald closed with him at once, and Mrs. O’Reilly, with tears in her 
eyes, thanked the eccentric old man for his benevolent kindness. 
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** No thanks to me, madam,”’ he said ; “‘ it is every man’s duty to assist 
those who are willing to assist themselves, and it is a matter of prudence 
in a trader like myself to look out for honorable assistants, and to bind 
them to us if we can. Your son has been well taught—well trained ; he 
has given proof of it by his advice to you, and by his respect for his dead 
father’s good name. Let him persevere as he has begun, and he will yet 
be a prosperous man. [ shall expect him at nine to-morrow morning. In 
a week I will have all your matters arranged, and then you shall see me 
again. Farewell.” 

He departed, blessing and blessed, as the charitable always do, leaving 
the perfume of peace behind him, and bearing it in his own heart as well. 
And yet the world called him a hard man, and doubtless he was so 
towards those who did not come up to his standard of principle, which 
was a high one. Punctual himself, he required punctuality in others ; 
frugal and industrious, extravagance in outlay or waste of time was par- 
ticularly abhorrent to him; and he had no sympathy with those who by 
imprudence or intemperance brought upon themselves evils which an 
opposite course of conduct would have enabled them to avoid. He 
attended the sacraments regularly, gave liberally to the poor, and to the 
church, the poor’s best friend, and never laid his head on his pillow with- 
out invoking the mediation of the queen of heaven, the mother of all 
purity, with her divine Son, that he might always be preserved in a state 
of grace, and be enabled to fulfill his duties as a good Catholic and an up- 
right man. 

Meanwhile Mrs. O’Reilly and Gerald prepared for the new state of 
things, and during the evening all their arrangements were made. Strict 
economy was to be the order of the day with them all. Part of their 
house was to be let in lodgings ; little Fanny’s music mistress was to be 
retained for the present; but in the evenings, between Gerald and his 
mother, they thought themselves quite competent to superintend her gen- 
eral education, and therefore the day school] to which Fanny was accus- 
tomed to go was given up. Gerald felt that a serious charge had devolved 
on him, and when he went to his bed-room, he first pondered for half an 
hour on what he had to do, and then prayed devoutly to God and to his 
saints that strength might be given him, both of mind and body, to fulfill 
his good intentions and act well his part. 

Mr. Hastings was a general merchant in very extensive trade, and when 
Gerald appeared at his place of business, his employer at once introduced 
him to his head clerk, a Mr. Dillon, and placed him under his charge. 
Dillon was a staid, elderly, methodical man, somewhat timid and suspi- 
cious, and peculiarly susceptible of first impressions ; and as he had been 
prepossessed by his employer's representations of “the new hand,’’ he 
willingly took him under his charge and gave him some good advice, 
when Mr. Hastings went out and left them together. 
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“ You must begin with the rough work, Gerald,” he said, * at the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder; but don’t quarrel with it, you will get up the 
Other steps in time if you deserve it. You will find two or three lads here, 
a little wilder than they ought to be, and who have yielded to Mr. Joseph’s 
éxample and advice. Mr. Joseph is Mr. Hastings’ nephew, you see, and 
may be his successor here, one day or other, if he pleases; but he is a 
wild slip, Gerald, very wild and very pleasant withal; but still, as you 
have your way to make, my lad, I advise you to be civil to him, but to 
avoid his intimacy. Stay—there is another youth, Richard Bassett, who 
is a great friend:and crony of Mr. Joseph’s; don’t do as he does, I advise 
you, for he applauds everything his richer friend does, and accompanies 
him everywhere, after hours, a course which, as a well-wisher, I counsel 
you to avoid. ‘Come now, and I will introduce yow to your new compan- 
ions, and'show you what to do.” 

To be continued. 





sits PAUL. 


Leap us, great teacher Paul, in wisdom’s ways, 

And lift, our hearts. with thine to heaven’s high throne, 
Till ‘faith ‘beholds the clear meridian’ blaze, 

And sun-tike in the soul reigns charity alone. 


Tue Church which our Lord had founded and formed in 
silence and mystery, which he had consummated on the 
cross, had now been displayed to the world on the Pente- 
cost, when the’ Holy Ghost conferred on the apostles the 
' last-graces for their divine mission. The Chureh had begun 
its’ existence, teaching like its founder, as one having 
authority ; like him maligned, opposed and persecuted. A 
martyr had fallen; led out of the city, the deacon Stephen 
had received the crown, which his name foretold, and in 
his death gloried the young, impulsive Saul of Tarsus, the 
strict Pharisee, the eloquent disciple of Gamaliel.* A spec- 
tator at the death of Stephen, taking no part beyond guard- 
ing the garments of those who executed the sentence against the protomartyr, Saul 
soon burned with zeal’ to signalize his devotetIness to the synagogue by pursuing 
the Christians in every direction. ‘The chief priests were not slow to avail themselves 
of the services of the zealous upholder of the law and the traditions of the Pharisee, 
fot his spotless character gave their cruelty a semblance of pious devotedness to truth. 
The high |priest invested Saul with full powers, and the new officer became the 





* Acts xxi, 29; xxii, 3; xxvi, 4. 
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terror of the followers of Jesus, tearing them from their homes, and plunging them 
loaded with chains into the foulest dungeons.* In all this he thought that he did 
a service to God. | Alas, what a type of the thousands who rage against the Church 
and will not examine its claims! But God was merciful to Saul. Unconscious 
of what Jesus in his mercy was preparing, the young Pharisee breathing nothing 
but threats and slaughter, and finding Jerusalem too little to sate his rage, obtained 
permission to visit Damascus also, with authority to extirpate those who had fled 
to that city. 
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Damascus. 


At ntidway the walls of Damascus were already in sight, all reddcning in the 
noontide sun, and Saul with his companions urged on their steeds, reveling in the 
picture which fancy drew of the numbers whom they should soon Jead back in 
fetters to the bar of the Sanhedrim. Then the moment came; the blood of Stephen 
and the sufferings of other confessors and martyrs long pleading at the throne of 
God was heard, and our Lord in an instant changed into a vessel of election, a 
herald of his faith, this fearfull persecutor. 

Suddenly a bright light from heaven shone upon them, making the very sun 
itself dark. Aiazed, they fell to the ground in terror and dismay, while a voice 
as of living thunder rolled around. To the rest it was confused, but to the ear and 
heart and soul of Saul sped the fearful question: ‘Saul! Saul! why persecutest 
thon me ?”? Amazed and confused, the prostrate Pharisee asked humbly : “ Who 
art thou 2??? Our Lord, identifying himself with his sacred spouse, the Church and 
her suilering children, replied: ‘* | am Jesus whom thou persecutest. It is hard for 


Acts viii, 3; xxii, 4; xxvi, 19. 
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thee to kick against the goad.” Astonished and trembling at this evidence of the j 
divinity of the victim of the synagogue, Saul asked humbly : “‘ Lord what wilt 

thou have me to do?’ “ Arise,’ said our Lord, ‘and go into the city, and there 

it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 






Conversion of Saul. 


_ His terrified companions seeing that all was silent, now approached their fallen 
leader, and raising him from the ground, found that he was entirely blind. Lead- 
ing him by the hand they brought him into the city to the house of one named 
Judas, in the narrow street, and there he fasted for three days and nights, awaiting 
the will of his mereiful Saviour and the fulfillment of a vision which he received. 
Meanwhile, our Lord appeared in a vision to a holy man named Ananias, and 
bid him go and seek Saul of Tarsus. Amazed at this, Ananias hesitated, but our 
Lord added: ‘Go thy way, for this man is to me a vessel of election, to carry 
my name before the Gentiles, and kings and the children of Israel ; for I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” Obedient to this com- 
mand, Ananias proceeded to Judas’ house, and entering in, he said: ‘* Brother 
Saul, the Lord Jesus, he that appeared to thee in the way as thou camest, hath 
sent me, that thou mayst receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” j 
At these words, scales fell from his eyes, he received his sight, and rising up, was 





baptized by Ananias.* i : 
Wonderful is this conversion in which our Lord thrice appeared! Wonderful h 
in our day is the sudden conversion of another child of Israel by the apparition of 
the mother of our Lord! But the sinner, the wanderer beyond the pale of the j 
Church, must not look for any such grace which God reserves to the few whom : 
he for his own designs selects. To most he comes by his interior graces, and to . 
these they must hearken, lest as in the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, they h 
omit to follow him from negligence, and then find too late that the doors have , 
closed that exclude them from the wedding feast of the Eternal Bridegroom— e 
* Acts ix, 1-18. al 
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Christ and his Church. We also learn that it is not enough to follow the church 
in which we were born, that it is a delusion to suppose all sects equal, else a 
God of infinite wisdom would never have accumulated miracles to draw Saul from 
the Mosaic Jaw and practices. 





St. Paul now preached Jesus in the synagogues, astonishing the Jews by the 
suddenness of his conversion, and confounding them by his arguments. Provoked 
at this, the Jews sought to take his life, and posted guards at the city gates to kill 
him as he passed, but some of the disciples from a house that overlooked the city 
wall let him down in a basket, and reaching the ground in safety he proceeded to 
Jerusalem. That holy city he entered, not as he had left it, with all the pomp and 
pride of an officer of the high priest, but as an humble follower of Jesus. He 
sought the apostles and disciples now, not as a persecutor, but as his fathers and 
his brethren. Fearing that their crafty enemy was now bent on some stratagem, 
they kept aloof, till Barnabas took him to the apostles and recounted the wonder- 
ful things that God had wrought in him. Here too he preached zealously to Jew 
and Gentile, and again the storm of persecution rose against him, and the disciples 
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sent him to Cesarea, and thence to his native city.* St. Barnabas meanwhile had 
gone to Antioch, and as the Church increased rapidly he went for St. Paul to come 
and assist him. Here for a year St. Paul labored earnestly, and learning from the 
prophet St. Agabus that a famine was at hand, the Christians of Antioch collected 
alms and sent it to Jerusalem by the hands of St. Paul and St. Barnabas.t They 


did not, however, remain long in the holy city, returning soon after to the field of 


their labors. 

After some time devoted to the ministry and his own sanctification in Antioch, 
St. Paul was called to a new field. God made known to the Church his will that 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas should be set apart for a particular ministry. With 
fasting and prayer they laid hands on the two chosen ones and sent them away, 
their mission being to the Gentiles. Accordingly the two new apostles—for such 
they are called, though not of the twelve—proceeded to Selucia, and sailed to the 
island of Cyprus. 








Elymas the Sorcerer.—(Raphael.) 


This delightful island, devoted in ancient times to every sensual enjoyment, to 
the gratification of every passion, was now to be gained to the true God. Syna- 
gogues of Jews already existed there, and in these the apostles preached from 
Salamis to Paphos, the seat of the worship of the impure Venus. Here the devil, 
the strong man armed, finding his empire attacked, raised up a sorcerer named 


* Acts ix, 26-39. 1 Acts xi, 25-30. t Acts xii, 25. 
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Bar-jesu, to oppose the progress of the faith. Lueuis Serguis Paulus was pro-con- 
sul of the whole island, and resided at Paphos; hearing of the arrival of the 
preachers of the new law, he sent for them. When they appeared, Elymas 
endeaved to turn away the pro-consul from the faith, but Saint Paul, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, cried out, as he gazed on the instrument of Satan: “ O, full of 
guile and of all deceit, thou child of the devil, enemy of all justice, thou ceasest 
not to pervert the right ways of the Lord. And now behold, the hand of the Lord 
is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun foratime.”? At the 
word of the apostle light vanished from the eyes of the wicked man, and he groped 
around for one to Jead him out. Happy would it have been for him had his soul 
opened to the truth! But though such was not his happiness, the miracle con- 
verted the pro-consul, who “ believed, admiring at the doctrine of the Lord.” 
To be continued. 
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FOOD AND MEDICINE; 


OR, THE MEANS OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 


** An! what avails the largest gift of heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss.” 


WE all admit the truthfulness of the words of the poet; we are ever ready to 
exclaim: Give me health in preference to all other earthly blessings! In the 
meantime, how little do we concern ourselves to preserve this priceless boon. Of 
all the gifts vouchsafed to man by a munificent Providence, health is the greatest ; 
and yet there is nothing of which man is more prodigal than this very blessing. 
This may, perhaps, be one of the weak points of his nature—a failing, traceable 
to that ocean of ills entailed upon his race in consequence of the transgression of 
his first parents. And so strange is his infatuation on this point that he heeds not 
the friendly admonition of a brother. Philosophers may write, moralists may 
reason, religion may warn, but all to no purpose. Man is now the same that he 
was of old, regardless of the means of obtaining that which he most desires, “a 
good old age.”” Wealth must be acquired, pleasure enjoyed, and passions grati- 
fied, at the sacrifice of health, and with the certainty of terminating all in an early 
tomb. How many hundreds of the unhappy children of Adam do we see daily 
borne to a premature grave, the victims of their own folly, imprudence, or unre- 
strained indulgence. 

We do not intend, however, to reason seriously with them on the subject, or 
weary their patience with a learned treatise on the laws of medicine; we wish 
simply to subjoin a few remarks, which we abridge from a cotemporary periodi- 
cal, on the value of a “ dose ” judiciously administered, and the danger of surfeit- 
ing and overloading the system. The elder D’[sraeli, in his “ Curiosity of Litera- 
ture,” devotes a chapter to the subject of “* Medicine and Morals,” in which he 
reasons that, as the state of the mind depends so much on the disposition of the 
bodily organs, the mental faculties may be affected through the influence of medi- 
cine. ** Our domestic happiness,” says the essayist, “‘ often depends on the state 
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of our biliary and digestive organs, and the little disturbances of conjugal life may 
be more efficaciously cured by the physician than by the moralist; for a sermon 
misapplied will never act so directly as a sharp medicine.”” Dryden, we are re- 
minded, was neither whimsical nor peculiar when he adopted a strict regimen as 
a sine qua non to successful authorship, a fact ridiculed in the ‘‘ Rehearsal,”” where 
he is made to declare, in the person of Bayes, “‘ When I have a grand design, I 
ever take physic and let blood; for when you would have pure swiftness of 
thought and fiery flights of fancy, you must have a care of the pensive part.” 
For such a trifle, indeed, as “‘ a sonnet to Amanda, and the like,”” Mr. Bayes finds 
he need go no further than “stewed prunes only ;”’ but for “a grand design,” 
nothing less will serve than the blood-letting and the radical aperient process. So 
Lord Byron confesses: “The thing that gives me the highest spirits (it seems 
absurd, but true) is a dose of salts; but one can’t take them like champagne.’’ 
And Carneades, we are told—an inveterate polemic of ancient days—used to take 
wholesale doses of white hellebore, a strong drastic medicine. 

Reason and speculate as we may about mind and matter, about soul and body, 
their interaction and co-relation, the fact of their intimate relation still remains. 
The physical life of man cannot be dissociated fairly from his intellectual and moral 
life, ‘when we attempt to judge him by the history of his actions. “ The.day may 
come,” says a learned writer, “ when somebody shall teach us how to estimate 
the sum of human kindness that proceeds from good digestion and a pure state of 
the blood—the disputes and jealousies that owe their rise entirely to the liver of a 
number of the disputants—or how much fretfulness, how many outbursts of im- 
patience, how much quick restlessness of action are produced by the condition of 
the nervous matter.” 

The poet has correctly said : 


** Distempered nerves 
Infect the thoughts ; the languor of the frame 
Depresses the soul’s vigor.”’ 


And every day’s experience shows that the blackest of the black horrors which 
storm the soul and shake its very foundation, may be wonderfully relieved by the 
judicious administration of a timely “ black draught.” 

Sydney Smith declared that the longer he lived the more he was convinced that 
the apothecary was of more importance than Seneca, and that half the unhappi- 
ness in the world proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, from 
food pressing into the wrong place,&c. ‘‘ The deception,” says he, “ as practised 
upon human creatures, is curious and entertaining. My friend sups late; he eats 
some strong soup, then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent 
varieties with wine. _The next day I called upon him. He is going to sell his 
house in the city and to retire into the country. He is alarmed for his eldest 
daughter’s health. His expenses are hourly increasing, and nothing but a timely 
retreat can save him from ruin. All this is the lobster, and when over-excited 
nature has had time to manage this testaceous incumbrance, the daughter recovers, 
the finances are in good order, and every rural idea effectually excluded from the 
mind.” 

In the same manner the witty essayist goes on to show how old friendships are 
destroyed by toasted cheese, and how hard, salted meat has very often led to sui- 
cide. “When poor Lord Castlereagh killed himself,’ Mr. Leigh Hunt gravely 
observed, ‘it was mentioned in the papers that he had taken his usual tea and 
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buttered toast for breakfast. I said there was no knowing how far even so little a 
thing as buttered toast might not have fatally assisted in exaggerating the ill state 
of the stomach which is found to accompany melancholy.” 

Another popular writer dilates on Dr. Darwin’s story of a certain colonel who 
could not tolerate a breakfast in which the odious article of muffins was wanting ; 
but, as a dreadful retribution inevitably followed within an hour after the act of 
« insane sensuality,” he came to the resolution that life was intolerable with muf- 
fins, but still more intolerable without them. ‘‘ He would stand the nuisance no 
longer, but would give nature one last chance; and so, placing muffins at one end 
of the table, and loaded pistols at the other, he dispatched the former, and waited 
with rigid equity the result of a final experiment, upon which depended whether 
the latter, the pistols, were or were not to be used. Would—and this was the 
last time of asking—would good digestion or indigestion wait on his appetite? 
That was the question. Alas! nature was inexorable. Within the hour dyspep- 
sia supervened, and then the poor man, incapable of retreating from his word of 
honor, committed suicide, having first, we are assured, left a line for posterity to 
this effect: that a muffinless world was no world for him ; better no life at all than 
a life dismantled of muffins.” 

To the errors of digestion, it is justly contended, from whatever source they 
proceed, is traceable one immeasurable cause both of disease and secret wretch- 
edness to the human race. “ Life is laid waste by the eternal fretting of the vital 
forces emanating from this one cause.” In the “ Friends in Council’? debate, 
after reading an essay on despair, Ellesmere remarks: ‘ You do not tell us how 
much there often is of physical disorder in despair. { dare say you will think it a 
coarse and unromantic mode of looking at things, but I must confess I agree with 
what Leigh Hunt has said somewhere, that one can walk down distress of mind— 
even remorse, perhaps.” 

Milverton exclaims: ‘‘ Yes; I am for the peripatetics (walkers about), against 
all other philosophers.’”? And when a noted bacchanalian was once asked in his 
old age how he had preserved his excellent health, answered: “ Why, it may 
well seem wonderful, for I believe few men in England have led so hard a life as 
myself; but I attribute it mainly to a rule which I have rigorously observed for 
many years—that of always apportioning the exercise of the following day to the 
excess of the previous night ; so that you may guess what a rare pedestrian I have 
been.”’ 

Dryden, in his panegyric on exercise, says : 


‘* By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food; 
Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood; 
But we, their sons, a pauper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than see the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend.”’ 


Sydney Smith, in his Practical Essays, insists on the infinite importance of 
studying our bodily organization, since the unpleasant feelings of the body pro- 
duce in the vast majority of mankind, corresponding sensations in the mind, and 
points out the necessity of keeping the body free fram disease as the best means of 
preserving the mental powers strong and active. He lays down no special rules 

70 Vou. IV.—No. 9. 
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on the subject of preserving health, but says the common rules are best :—exercise 
without fatigue, generous living without excess, early rising and moderate sleep- 
ing. ‘* These,” says he, “ arethe apophthegms of old women ; but if they are not 
attended to, happiness becomes so extremely difficult that very few persons can 
attain to it.” 

In a letter to a friend in Holland, he emphatically contends that all people above 
the condition of laborers are ruined by excess of stimulus and nourishment. “I 
never yet saw a gentleman,” he says, “ who ate and drank as little as was rea- 
sonable.””? He once made an elaborate calculation about eating and drinking, and 
the result showed that he himself, between the ages of ten and seventy, had eaten 
and drank forty-four horse wagon loads more than would have kept him alive and 
well; a mass of nourishment which he estimates at the value of £7,000, or about 
$35,000. Writing to his old friend Lord Murray, he observes: ‘* You are, I hear, 
attending more to diet than heretofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in 
the fifth act of life, eat and drink about one-half what you could eat and drink.” 
And again he tells Sir G. Phillips: “1 have had no gout, nor any symptoms of 
it; by eating little, and drinking only water, I keep body and mind in a serene 
state, and spare the great toe. Looking back at my past life, I find that all my 
miseries of body and mind have proceeded from indigestion. Young people in 
early life should be thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual and physical evils of 
indigestion.” 

« How frantic,”’ exclaims the honest old poet, John Oldham : 


e ‘* How frantic is the wanton epicure, 
Who a perpetual surfeit will endure, 
Who places all his chiefest happiness 
In the extravagances of excess, 
Which wise sobriety esteems but a disease !’’ 


Sir Francis Head often affirmed it as his conviction that almost every malady of 
the human frame is connected in a greater or less degree with the stomach, and 
says he never saw a fashionable physician mysteriously consulting the pulse of 
the patient, or with a silver spoon on his tongue importantly peeping down his 
throat, without feeling a desire to exclaim : 

«Why not tell the poor gentleman at once—‘Sir, you’ve eaten too much, 
you’ve drank too much, and you’ve not taken exercise enough!’’? That these 
are the real causes of every one’s illness he considers proved by the fact * that 
those savage nations which live actively and temperately, have only one disorder 
—death!”? The human frame, he maintains, was not created imperfect; it is we 
ourselves who have made it so. ‘‘ There exists no donkey in creation so overladen 
as our stomachs; and it is because they groan under the weight so cruelly im- 
posed upon them that we are seen driving them before us in such herds to one 
little brunnen.” 

« Long settings at meat,”’ says Montaigne, “ both trouble me and do me harm; 
for perhaps from having, for want of something better to do, accustomed myself 
to it from a child, I eat all the while I sit.’ Hence he found it expedient to keep 
out of the way of meals altogether whenever he wished to preserve his vigor for 
the service of some action of body or mind; “ for both the one and the other,” he 
confesses, “ are cruelly dulled in me by repletion.” 

In Dr. Chalmers’ diary we frequently meet with entries to the following effect : 
*« Incapable of study, and in great physical discomfort. How shameful ; and let 
me here record my humbling sense of it, that this was in great part due to 
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excess at table, which has made me bilious, and alive to all sorts of plague and 
persecution.”’ 

“« My spirits,” says Hayden, “are light from pure digestion. I am now con- 
vinced that depression of spirits is owing to repletion. [This was written in 1811, 
and in 1843 he added to the entry this note of confirmation: ‘Thirty-two years’ 
experience.’] I have curtailed my allowance of animal food, and find myself able 
to work after dinner without interruption,” &c, 

The study of health, therefore, is a matter of importance, whether we consider 
it on the selfish grounds of personal comfort, or on the higher principles of duty, 
as a means of doing good and being good in our generation. ‘‘ Be temperate and 
sober,”’ says a learned moralist, “ not to spare your purse, but that you may be 
the. better enabled to discharge your duty to God.” But how is all this to be 
done? Must we, then, interrupt our daily avocations and turn to the study of 
medicine? By no means; for the laws of health are as simple as the elements of 
arithmetic, it being only necessary that man should open his eyes to perceive the 
three grand forces that support health—diet, sleep, and exercise; and the three 
great laws of health— motion, temperance, and rest—are taught to every man by 
his personal experience. But the difficulty in this as in many other cases, arises 
not from the want of understanding, but from the will to execute. It has been 
well observed that in almost every case of duty unfulfilled, or duty imperfectly ful- 
filled, in consequence of illness, languor, mental depression, &c., there is a high 
probability, and under the age of sixty-five, almost a certainty, that the main obsta- 
cles may be traced to self-neglect. 

“* Many men fancy that the slight injuries done by each act of intemperance, 
are like the glomeration of moonbeams upon moonbeams—myriads will not 
amount to a positive value. Perhaps they are wrong; possibly every act, nay, 
every separate pulse or throb of intemperate sensation is numbered in our own 
future actions, reproduces itself in some future perplexity, comes back in some re- 
versionary shape that injures the freedom for action of all men, and makes good 
men afflicted.” 





Stun3xs. 


Tue summer flowers are dying, dead; 
Tis time to gather in the grain; 
The faded leaves are round us spread, 
But yet the autumn fruits remain. 
Then yield we not our hearts to grief, 

The fruit is better than the leaf, 


Nor may we, though our youth be past, 
With its buds and bright-eyed flowers, 
Send forth our sighs upon the blast, 
And cloud the sky with tearful showers. 
Oh! rather shall our minds mature 
To fruits of worth that shall endure. 


So, when the winter of our life 
Shall creep all coldly on, 

And summer, with its lighter joys, 
Shall faded be and gone, 

We'll turn to our winter store, 

Nor sigh to think the summer o’er. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


As Father Brennan, accompanied by his learned friend, arrived at the court- 
house gate, he found the yard filled with people. At the door stood two or three 
policemen with bayonets in their muskets, keeping out the crowd now clamorous 
for admission to hear the trial, and on the walls several groups of men and boys 
peeping in through the windows. As the priest made his appearance, however, 
the noise ceased for a moment, and the usual whisper ran round, “ta shin sag- 
garth, ta shin saggarth,” “ there’s the priest, there’s the priest.” 

“* Stand back,” cried a voice with a tone of authority, ‘« stand back and let his 
reverence pass.” 

The priest glanced quickly in the direction of the speaker. 

«© Who is he?” inquired Horseman. 

‘* Lanty Hanlon, if he’s alive.” 

«* What! our guardian skipper ?” 

“The very man—what a fool-hardy crack brain he is, to come here, after carry- 
ing off Miss Hardwrinkle. He has’nt got an ounce of sense, that fellow.” 

“Fall back,” shouted the policemen, “fall back and let the gentlemen into 
court. Make way there for the gentlemen.” 

As the latter gained the upper step at the court house door, a loud cheer sud- 
denly broke from some one in the crowd— 

«Hurrah! there she comes, the darling, hurrah!’ 

** So hoh!” ejaculated Horseman, turning in his step, “‘ what now!” 

“‘ Kate Petersham! I declare it is.” 

*¢ Hurrah !”’ shouted the same voice, “ there she comes on Moll Pitcher—that’s 
the girl can sit her horse—just look at her boys.’’ 

** Hold on,” said Horseman. 

** What’s the matter?” inquired the priest. 

** Look! look! sir, she faces that wall.”’ 

“ Pooh! that’s nothing.” 

«‘ Good heavens! sir, she’]l break her neck.”’ 

‘Not a bit of it—that girl learned to ride in Galway.” 

*€ It’s six feet—there !—hold, her horse baulks! 

‘* Baulks!”’ repeated the priest, “‘ that’s strange, eh! what can have happened, 
something she shy’d at,[ suspect. Moll Pitcher was never known to baulk in her 
life before.”’ 


* Copy-right secured according to law. 
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Whilst the priest was yet speaking, Kate rode her horse close up to the wall, as 
if to show her the difficulty she had to encounter, and then wheeling round 
cantered back for another start. 

** She’ll baulk again,’’ said Horseman confidently. 

* Wait awhile, we’ll see.” 

Every voice was now hushed, and every eye fixed on the rider, for in truth the 
leap was dangerous, and the spectators, as might naturally be supposed, felt anx- 
ious for the safety of their favorite. The spot where she tried to cross was the 
only one in the wall accessible for a leap, on account of large rocks which lay 
along either side for a distance of quarter of a mile or more, and even there the 
ground rose so abrupt as to put the horse to a perilous disadvantage. Had 
the rider been aware of the danger before she approached the leap, very likely 
she had ridden round, and avoided the difficulty, but now having once made the 
attempt, she was determined to risk everything rather than fail. Perhaps the 
sight of so many spectators, and the cheers which reached her, had something to 
do with confirming her resolution. 

As the fearless girl turned her horse’s head to the wall, she let the reins drop for 
a moment, and leaning over on the saddle, tightened the girts a hole or two; then 
adjusting her cap, and patting the spirited animal on the neck, again cantered along 
at an easy gait. 

“Now!” said the priest “ now for it!’ 

“ The girl is decidedly mad, sir,”” exclaimed Horseman. 

“ Hush! she raises the whip.” 

Moll Pitcher knew well what that sign meant, and with a snort and a toss of 
her saucy head sprung forward with the fleetness of a grey-hound. 

** God assist her,”’ muttered the priest to himself, “it’s a frightful risk.’ 

“ Amen,” replied Horseman, catching the words, “amen—though she don’t 
deserve it—her fool-hardiness is unpardonable.” 

“Now!” ejaculated the priest, unconsciously seizing his friend’s arm, ‘‘now.”’ 

As he spoke Kate again raised the whip, and Moll Pitcher rose to the wall. 

For a minute or more stillness reigned as deep as death. If the animal touched 
the wall in crossing, horse and rider would both in ail probability have been seriously 
injured, if not killed. If she did not, there was still danger from the broken stony 
ground on the opposite side. 

** Hold!” exclaimed Horseman, “ they’re both down—look! look!” 

The mare rose and stood in an almost perpendicular attitude for a second, as if 
undecided whether to make the attempt or abandon it. [t was an instant of pain- 
ful anxiety to the spectators; but it was only an instant, for in the next she made 
the spring and crossed without touching a stone, the foam flying from her mouth 
and the streamers from her rider’s cap floating back in the breeze. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah !”’ now broke in one loud burst from the crowd; but the excla- 
mation was suddenly checked, for it was soon found that the rider and horse had 
both fallen. 

“Good heavens! sir, the girl’s killed,” exclaimed Horseman. 

‘God forbid!” replied the priest, straining his eyes as he spoke. ‘She has 
certainly fallen.” 

Then a general rush was made towards the gate, each vieing with his neighbor 
for the credit of being first to reach the ground. 

“* What means all this uproar ?”’ demanded Captain Petersham, suddenly appear- 
ing at the court-house door, accompanied by one of his brother magistrates—* eh, 
what has happened 2” 
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** Miss Petersham has fallen, sir, crossing that stone wall,’’ replied a policeman, 

« Fallen—impossible. What! on Moll Pitcher 2?’ 

«I fear she’s hurt, Captain,”’ said the priest. 

** Ah! Father Brennan, you here, too ?”’ 

He had hardly uttered the last word, when another wild shout rose that made 
the very welkin ring again, and there plain to every eye came Kate, firmly seated 
in her saddle, bounding along the meadow, and waving her handkerchief in ac- 
knowledgment of the greeting. 

As she jumped the last ditch, a man apparently in diguise (for his clothes 
seemed to accord little with his figure and gait) advanced and laid his hand on 
the reins. 

“ Well Lanty, is the trial over?’ demanded Kate, bending to her saddle-bow, 
and whispering the words. 

** No, my lady, it did’nt begin yet.” 

** Glad of it—I feared I should come late.”’ 

«Is your ladyship hurt 3’ 

** Notin the least; no, it was a mere slip.” 

** Nor Moll Pitcher?’ 

* Not a particle.” 

«The darlin,” exclaimed Lanty, laying his hand on the mare’s neck, “ she’s as 
true as steel; oh! my life on her fora million.” 

** The moment will soon come to try her,” said Kate, as Lanty stretched out his 
arms and lifted her from the saddle. ‘ Are you sure all’s ready ?”” 

“ Ay, ay, never fear.”’ 

«© Where is Miss Hardwrinkle ?” 

*‘In the mountains, safe and sound.” 

«« And the police, how many here ?”’ enquired Kate, looking round cautiously. 

“Not many,” responded Lanty; “but don’t stay, or the guard will suspect 
something.” : 

The above conversation passed stealthily and rapidly, under cover of the cheers 
of the crowd. 

** Fall back !” again bawled the police ; «‘ fall back there, and make way for the 
lady.” 

‘Ho! Kate my girl,” cried the jolly Captain, snatching his sister up in his 
arms and kissing her affectionately, as she ascended the steps. “The rascals 
here would have you hurt or killed, but they little know the metal you’re made of 
nor the gallant bit of flesh that carries you, Kate,eh? A little out of sorts by 
the fall—bruised or stunned, eh ?”’ 

« Not a whit,”’ responded Kate. ‘I could ridea steeple chase this moment with 
the best blood in the country. Ah Father John, you here! I’m glad to see you,” 
and bending reverently, she kissed the priest’s hand. 

«« My dear girl,” responded the latter, “I’m delighted to see you unhurt, for I 
must confess I felt rather anxious.” 

“*O, it was nothing—a mere stumble—the mare lighted on a round stone and 
fell, that’s all. Ah, and Dr. Horseman, too—I’m glad to see you here,” she 
continued, holding out her hand. ‘ You must come up and see us to-morrow at 
Castle Gregory. Now don’t say a word—1 shall have no excuse ; you must posi- 
tively come, and you may cut up Swift, too, into mince meat, if you like. 
Father John I lay my sovereign commands on you to present yourself and Dr. 
Horseman at Castle Gregory to-morrow.” 
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« And Kate you must put in a good word for me,” said the Captain, looking 
good-humoredly atthe Doctor. “ But never mind, we’ll settle all that to-morrow ; 
let us now proceed to business. Come in, gentlemen, we have some spare seats 
on the bench. Ho there, police! make way, make way. Come in, there’s quite 
an interesting case in court.’’ 

As the parties took their seats and looked round the room, the first object that 
arrested their attention was the negro. He was standing in the witness box, appa- 
rently awaiting the return of the presiding magistrate to resume his examination. 
On the right of the bench and immediately below it sat the cabin-boy, wrapped in 
a thick blue blouse, and looking pale and emaciated after his sickness. Beyond 
him, and near the dock in which Randall Barry stood, shackled and guarded by two 
constables, appeared the tall form of Else Curley. She was seated on one of the 
steps leading up to the jury room, the hood of her cloak, as usual, drawn over her 
head, with the white elf locks visible beneath it. But the object which appeared 
to attract every eye, and challenge universal attention, was the noble, manly fig- 
ure of the young outlaw, as he stood before his judges, awaiting his trial, his left 
arm still in a sling, and his right bound by a chain running round his waist and 
fastened by a pad-lock in front. 

Randall Barry was now in his twenty-fifth year, but misfortune and disap- 
pointment had cast a shade of melancholy on his countenance that made him 
look several years older. His face was eminently handsome, and his person tall 
and muscular. Though far from being robust, his limbs were well moulded and 
evidently capable of great physical exertion. As he stood in the dock, his dark 
eye wandered slowly over the faces of the multitude, resting now and then for a mo- 
ment on those he recognized. But when Kate Petersham appeared and took the 
place assigned to her by the clerk of the court, he glared at her sharply for an 
instant, and then as she raised her eyes to his, bent his head and blushed at the 
thought of his degradation. But to return to the negro. 

“ Your name is Sambo?” resumed Captain Petersham, addressing the witness. 

“ Fes, massa.”’ 

* Sambo what ?” 

“ Nigger Sambo.”’ 

” You're a negro—that’s pretty evident—but what’s your surname?” 

* Don’t know what that is, massa.’’ 

“ What are you called ?—Sambo Smith, or Sambo Brown, or Sambo Robi- 
son—you’ve some family name, have you not?” 

“‘ Noting, massa,” replied the African, “ noting but Sambo.” 

“Why you rascal do you mean to tell me you’ve got no family name ?”’ 

“Oh sartan, massa, I’m got famly name.”’ 

“And what is it then? answer directly, sir—l’ve been examining this stupid 
fellow a full half hour, and can get nothing out of him,” added the Captain, 
turning to the priest, “he’s the most provoking creature [ ever met with. An- 
swer me sir, what is your family name ?” 

“ Famly name, massa!” 

“ Yes, yes, yes—you had a father [ suppose ?” 

“ Fader—well, supposin I’m had a fader.” 

“‘Supposing you had a father. By George this is absolutely intolerable. Had 
your father a name ?”” 

“ Sartin, massa.” 

“And what the fury was it?’ 
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« Sambo, massa—him was nigger Sambo, too.” 

Here the whole assembly, magistrates and spectators, broke into a loud laugh at 
the discomfited Captain, and the negro yah, yahed, and shook his sides in true 
African fashion. 

Excuse me, Captain,”’ said Horseman, “ but these unfortunate creatures 
seldom or ever have a surname.” 

«Yes, yes, | was aware of that—but I have an object in ascertaining what his 
second name is. He must have a name either from his father or master. Silence 
in the court there. Tell me, sir,’ he continued, “‘ what is that boy’s name sitting 
there before you ?” and he pointed to the individual in question. 

** Dat boy,—Natty Nelson.” 

** Where was he born ?”’ 

** Don’t know, massa.”’ 

** Where did you first see him ?”’ 

««T see’d him in de baccy field, yah! yah!” 

In what State ?” 

Ole Viginny.” 

‘On whose plantation ?”? 

«* Whose plantation,—can’t tell dat, massa, no-how,”’ replied the African. 

«* You must, sir, I shall order you the bastinade this instant if you refuse.” 

*‘Yah! yah! massa, this am free country. Nigger here am good as white 
man.” 

At this stage of the proceedings a stir was seen in the crowd at the lower end 
of the room, and presently entered Mr. Ephraim C. B. Weeks, covered with jew- 
elry, a gold headed cane in his hand, and the silver card case protuding as usual 
from his pocket. 

Sambo was so intent on evading such questions as might be likely to criminate 
his protegé, and so fearful at the same time of provoking the magistrate’s anger, 
that he neither heard nor saw anything of Mr. Weeks, till that gentleman at- 
tracted his notice by throwing his feet upon the very platform on which he was 
standing . 

** Golly, massa Charls—you dare,” he exclaimed, as his eye turned on the new 
comer. ‘ Massa,—I mean,—massa— Week,” he added, endeavoring to correct the 
blunder. 

Captain Petersham’s quick eye saw the confusion this unexpected recognition 
caused the Yankee, and instantly writing a few words rapidly in pencil, dropped 
it on the clerk’s desk and again resumed. 

** Witness, I again repeat the question, on whose plantation did you first see 
this boy ?”’ 

** Me no tell dat, massa,”’ replied the negro, decidedly. 

«Then I shall commit you. Clerk, make out his committal. I’ll send you 
presently where you can have plenty of time to determine whether you’ll answer 
or not.” 

“‘Mr. Petersham,” observed Hardwrinkle, leaning over on the bench, and 
speaking in low tones, but still sufficiently loud to be heard by his brother magis- 
trates, “it does not appear to me that the name of the proprietor of the plan- 
tation is essential in this case.” 

“Certainly not, so far as we regard simply the ownership of the rosary, but 
there’s a secret of some importance, I suspect, in connection with the case, which 
I’m anxious to discover.” 
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*« But are you justified, nevertheless, in committing the witness for your own 
personal gratification ?”” 

«‘ Perhaps not, but at present I’m disposed to run the risk,’’ replied the Captain ; 
and turning abruptly from Hardwrinkle, handed the committal to a constable, and 
ordered him to take the witness forthwith to the barrack and keep him in close 
custody. 

The negro finding himself in the hands of an officer, looked beseechingly first 
at Weeks and then at the boy, but said nothing. 

“You may depend on it, Sambo,”’ said the Captain as the poor fellow left the 
witness box, “ you shall never leave the lock-up till you tell who the owner of 
that tobacco field is, or was, when you first saw this boy—away with him.” 

“* Massa, massa, I’m want to speak one word to Natty.” 

“‘ Not a syllable.” 

“One leetle word,” pleaded the negro. 

** Not a letter of the alphabet.” 

The boy now rose, and in feeble accents begged permission to accompany the 
negro to prison. ‘* He has been my friend,” he said, “ please your worships, my 
best friend ever since I was a child, and I would grieve to part with him.” 

“It cannot be,”’ replied the Captain, “‘ he must go alone—your own turn will 
probably come next.” 

“T am ready now,” said the boy, “if you only send us to the same cell.” 

The Captain shook his head, but looked kindly at the little suppliant. 

During this conversation Weeks sat leaning back against a partition, with his 
feet stretched out before him, pointing a pencil with a pen-knife, and apparently 
quite indifferent to what was passing. He was cautiously deliberating, however, 
all the while, whether it were better to acknowledge he had taken the rosary from 
the light-house himself by mistake, or run the risk of the negro and the boy keep- 
ing the promise they had made him. If he admitted having taken it, he should 
produce it, and the existence of two rosaries would at once discover the whole 
secret. If he did not, and the boy from his strong affection for the negro, should 
be driven at last to confess the truth, it might be worse still. The reader must 
here observe, that up to the moment of the boy’s arrest at Crohan House, Mr. 
Weeks never dreampt of his having a rosary in his possession; and even when 
the constables took him off, he never imagined it could possibly involve him in 
any trouble. Hardwrinkle was not so, however. The instant he saw the rosary, 
he knew it at once to be aduplicate of that he had seen with his sister Rebecca, 
and already aware of the boy’s connections in Virginia, thought it prudent to 
apprize his cousin of the danger, and accordingly despatched a private message to 
him to that effect; the latter believing his presence at the trial might be the 
means of deterring the negro from divulging the name of his master, if he should 
happen to be so inclined, made his appearance in court, as we have already de- 
scribed. Things, however, had taken rather a different turn from what he expected. 
The African was now committed for contempt, and on the point of being separated 
from his protegé—a separation he knew to be most painful to both, and he began 
to feel somewhat apprehensive least the negro’s promise of fidelity should give 
way to his love for the boy. ‘ Well, I swonnie,’”’ said he to himself, as he 
pointed the pencil, or rather whittled it, if one could judge by the quantity of 
chips, “I swonnie, I don’t know. I guess it might be just as well to make 
tracks from this here place as soon as possible—things are beginning to tighten 
in so’s to make one feel sorter uncomfortable. There’s that darned note though 
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of the light keeper’s—if I had that cashed, I kinder think I’d bid the folks in 
this section good-bye for a while. Well, the sheriff’s after him, any how— 
that’s a comfort—and oh crackie! if I don’t make him pay for his insults 
at Castle Gregory. If I don’t screw him tight up—well, if I don’t, it’s no matter, 
that’s all.”” In this fashion Mr. Weeks kept communing with his own thoughts, 
weighing his chances of success and failure, till the boy rose and begged the court 
to allow him the privilege of being confined in the same cell with the witness. 
** Ah!” thought Weeks, “I guess I’m about long enough here. I see the tears in 
his eyes—he’ll never hold out, and if he comes to blab, I might feel sorter unplea- 
sant ;” and so thinking, he took his hat and turned to quit the court-house. 

** Excuse me, Mr. Weeks,” said Captain Petersham, “ we must detain you a 
little longer—you’re summoned to give testimony in this case.” 

«Summoned !” 

** Yes, sir. Here, constable, hand this to the gentleman. Have the goodness 
to resume your seat Mr. Duck—ah, Mr. Weeks, I should have said; we shall 
want you presently. Clerk, call Else Curley.” 

«‘’m here,” responded Else promptly, rising from the low step on which she 
had been sitting, and brushing back her gray hair under her hood with her brown 
bony hand. “I’m here.’ 

* Take your place on the witness stand,” said the clerk. 

As Else advanced, every eye was upon her. Hundreds there who had come 
from a distance to be present at the trial of the young rebel, and had never seen 
Else Curley, now pushed forward to get a glimpse ot the far-famed fortune-teller 
and solitary of Benraven. 

After taking the usual oath, the old woman folded her arms in her gray cloak, 
and awaited the pleasure of the magistrates. 

* Shall I examine her?” said Hardwrinkle, addressing the Captain. 

*T thank you,” replied the latter ; “‘ no, I should prefer to examine her myself.” 

“Your name is Else Curley, and reside on Benraven mountain ?’’ began the 
Captain. 

“ Yes,”’ 

**Do you know Mr. Lee and his daughter, of Araheera light-house ?” 

“ I do.” 

‘Have you ever seen a rosary of a peculiar description in Miss Lee’s pos- 
session ?”” 

T have.” 

Can you describe it?” 

“Tt was a silver baded rosary, with a crucifix set in diamonds.” 

** Look at this one,”’ said the magistrate, “ and tell me if you ever saw it before ?” 

Else took the rosary, and after looking at it for a moment, replied, ‘‘ This is the 
very picthur of Mary Lee’s, if it been’t itself.” 

“Can you swear positively it is Miss Lee’s ?” 

« No,” responded Else, “ but it’s as lake it as any one thing can be lake another.” 

‘* Have you seen the rosary often in Miss Lee’s possession ?’”* 

** A hundher times. It was I tuck it from herdead mother’s neck among the 
rocks of Araheera, the mornin after the wrack of the Saldana, and put it on her 
own.” 

**On whose ?”” 

“Mary Lee’s. The child was livin in her mother’s arms-when I found her.” 

« What!” exclaimed the Captain, “ you must mistake. Do you mean to tell 
the bench that you found a living child in the arms of a dead woman on the morning 
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after the wreck of the Saldana, and that that child is the same Mary Lee who 
now claims this rosary ?” 

“TI do,”’ replied Else, confidently. 

This declaration of the old woman, made so promptly and positively, took the 
whole audience by surprise. Even Hardwrinkle himself, who thought he knew 
more of Mary Lee’s history than any other in court, looked confounded and aston- 
ished at the unexpected revelation. In a moment he foresaw that the disclosure 
would eventually lead to the discovery of his cousin’s matrimonial speculation, 
the boy’s relationship with the proprietor of the Virginia plantation, and his own 
confusion and disgrace, unless he succeeded in damaging the witness’ tes- 
timony. 

“Captain Petersham,” said he, turning to the presiding magistrate, and speak- 
ingin the gentlest possible accent, “ may I take the liberty of putting a question or 
two to the witness? It really cannot be possible she speaks the truth in this matter.’ 

«As you please,”’ replied the Captain, “ but I don’t see how it can affect the 
case whether she speaks the truth or not about the discovery of the child. She 
swears positively that the rosary is as like that which Miss Lee lost as one 
thing can be like another, and she had even described it, before she saw it, as con- 
sisting of silver beads and a gold crucifix set in diamonds. Now for my part, I 
don’t believe you could find at the present day another rosary through all Europe 
of the same description. But proceed, sir; satisfy yourself, by all means.” 

“Else Curley,’ said Hardwrinkle, addressing the witness, of what religion 
are you ?”” 

« [ was once a Catholic,” replied the old woman; “ I’m nothin now.” 

** Do you believe in a future state of rewards and punishments ?” 

“ Humph!” she replied, “ why should’nt 1? God surely ’ll punish the perse- 
cutor and the murdherer in the nixt world, if the law don’t in this ;””? and as she 
uttered the words she fixed her keen, deep-sunken eyes on her questioner. 

** How long is it since you’ve been in a house of worship ?” 

* Well on to thirty years.” 

“You are commonly called the witch and fortune-teller of the Cairn, are you 
not?” 

«Sometimes fortune-teller and sometimes she-devil,”” replied Else, ** just as the 
people fancy.” 

* Do you know what crime it is to take a false oath ?”” 

“ I do.”’ 

“What is it ?” 

“* Parjury.”’ 

* And what is perjury ?” 

“The crime yer father committed whin he swore agin my only sister, and sint 
her to an untimely grave.’ 

Here a loud laugh came up from the crowd below, but it was soon capprenel 
by the police, and Hardwrinkle proceeded. 

“‘T repeat the question, witness, what is perjury ?”’ 

‘The crime yer father committed whin he swore my brother to the hulk, and 
sint him to die in a forrin land, with irons on his limbs. The crime ye committed 
yerself whin ye sint me twice to the dark dungeons of Lefford jail, and when I 
cum out driv me to burrow lake the hock in the crags of Benraven.” 

* Woman, I shall send you to jail for the third time, if you persist in using such 
anguage in court.’ 
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** Scoundrel, hypocrite, murderer, I defy you,” cried Else, throwing back her 
hood and raising her shriveled arm as she spoke; “ yer villainy’s discovered at 
last. There,” she ejaculated, pointing to Weeks, “ there, tell the court here who 
sent that man to me for spells and charms to make Mary Lee marry him, who 
tould him of the witch and fortune-teller of Benraven; who tould him she would 
sell her sow! to fill her pocket? Ah, and little ye thought, too, when ye made 
this greedy cousin buy up the light keeper’s-notes, that ye might have the means 
of sending him to jail if he refused his niece, little ye thought the beldam of the 
Cairn was watching ye ee 

**Hold! hold woman!” exclaimed Captain Petersham. ‘* What does all this 
mean ?” 

** Mean,” repeated Else. It means that this cousin of his, this man of trin- 
kets, came here from America in search of the heiress of William ‘l'albot, and 
that Robert Hardwrinkle conspired with him to take her off by fair means or 
foul. It manes that at the instigation of that devil there in human shape, the 
Yankee here paid me eighty British pounds, or as he called it, four hundred dol- 
lars, for spells and charms, and my good word besides, to make her marry him. 
It manes that after watching for thirty years I found at last evidence to prove to 
the world that the pious, God-fearing, saintly, smooth-spoken gentleman on the 
bench there beside ye, is a hypocrite and a villain.” 

** Police! take charge of this woman,’? commanded Hardwrinkle, his long, 
dark, sallow face pale with confusion and anger, “ take her away.” 

** No, no, not yet, Mr. Hardwrinkle, not yet,’ interposed Captain Petersham, 
“‘ we cannot permit her to leave after casting such aspersion on your character. 
As your brother magistrates, we feel concerned for your reputation, and must for 
your sake, and indeed for the honor of the bench, make further enquiries into 
this matter.” 

“Else Curley,” said he, “‘ you have just charged Mr. Hardwrinkle, here present, 
a magistrate of the county, anda gentleman—up to this moment, at least—of unex- 
ceptionable character, with having conspired with Mr. Weeks to take off Miss Lee 
by fair means or foul—what proof of that fact can you offer ?” 

“That on the third day afther Weeks came to Crohan House,” promptly 
replied Else, “‘ he came into my cabin on the Cairn and paid me twenty pounds 
for my sarvices to help him to secure Mary Lee, and that afore he iver seen a 
faiture of her face. How cud he know that I was acquent with Mary Lee, or 
how cud he tell that I’d take his money for sitch a purpose, or how cud he know 
any thing about me at all, if Robert Hardwrinkle did’nt tell him who and what I 
was?’ 

** Yes, but all this amounts only to mere suspicion. Have you proofs?” 


‘© Weeks’ bank notes that I have still in my possession, clean and and fresh 
out of the bank of Dublin, is proof enough on his side, I’m thinkin; and the 
note in the sheriff’s hands can spake for Robert Hardwrinkle’s.”’ 

Here the deputy sheriff entered the court-house accompanied by the light- 
keeper and his afflicted niece, closely followed by her old faithful domestic, Rodger 
O’Shaughnessy, in the bottle green livery with the faded lace. As the constables 
drove back the crowd to make way, and Mary Lee appeared, deeply veiled, lean- 
ing on her uncle’s arm, Captain Petersham rose and saluted her with marked 
respect, and then a murmur of symyathy ran round through the assembly, and as 
she advanced nearer to the bench, her dear friend Kate, with her eyes suffused 
with tears, and regardless of the spectators, ran to meet her, and flinging her arms 
round her neck, embraced her with true sisterly affection. 

To be continued. 
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SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Prayer.—Perhaps, never while we are on earth shall we realize the heavenly might 
of prayer nor the exceeding riches of that treasure, which now, alas! we make so 
light of, seeing not how thereby God’s glory is so much within our power. Oh, what 
might we not do by prayer! What might we not do in every remotest corner of the 
earth, in the cells of purgatory, and in the open courts of heaven? Yet the times are 
against prayer: the spirit of the age is against it; the habits of our countrymen are 
against it Oh, for faith in prayer! for faith in simple prayer! and the interests of 
Jesus shall spread like a beneficent conquest all over the world, and the glory of God 
shall beautifully cover the earth as the abounding waters cover the bed of the sea, and 
the choirs of redeemed souls shall multiply, till the Good Shepherd should be, were it 
any other than He, overladen with the sheaves of His prolific Passion! Heaven 
opens sometimes, and gives us a glimpse of this potency of prayer. See how it opened 
on St. Gertrude. She was divinely instructed that as often as the angelic salutation is 
devoutly recited by the faithful on earth, three efficacious streamlets proceed from the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, most sweetly penetrating the Blessed Virgin’s 
heart. Then from her heart again with efficacious impetuosity, they seek their foun- 
tains, and break at the foot of God’s throne, as a sunny wave breaks upon a rock, 
leaving her most powerful after the Father, most wise after the Son, and most benig- 
nant after the Holy Spirit. These streams, while the Ave Maria is being said, flow 
around the Blessed Virgin superabundantly, and with potent impetus, and on the other 
hand flow back upon her most holy heart. So with marvelous delectation, I am using 
St. Gertude’s words, they seek their fountain first, and then redounding back, bright 
drops of joy, and bliss, and eternal salvation, are sprinkled over all the persons of the 
saints and angels, nay, more, over those who on earth are then commemorating that 
same salutation, whereby is renewed in every one all the good which he has ever up to 
this time received through the most salutary Incarnation. Yet, what more easy than 
to say a devout Hail Mary? And if this be true of the Ave, what also of the Pater, 
and the Credo, and the Missal prayers, and ejaculations from the Gospel? Dr. Faber. 


CueerFutness.—There is no one quality that so much endears man to his fellow- 
men as cheerfulness. Talents may excite more respect, and virtues more esteem. But 
the respect is apt to be distant and the esteem cold. But it is otherwise with cheerful- 
ness. It endears a man to the heart—not the intellect or the imagination. There isa 
kind of reciprocal diffusiveness about this quality that recommends its possessor by the 
very effect it produces. There is a mellowed radiance in the light it sheds on all social 
intercourse, which pervades the soul to a depth that the blaze of the intellect can never 
reach. 

The cheerful man is a double blessing—a blessing to himself and to the world around 
him. In his own character, his good nature is the clear blue sky of his own heart, on 
which every star of talent shines out more clearly. To others, he carries an atmosphere 
of joy and hope and encouragement wherever he moves. His own cheerfulness becomes 
infectious, and his associates lose their moroseness and their gloom in the amber-colored 
light of the benevolence he casts around him. 

It is true that cheerfulness is not always happiness. The face may glow in smiles 
while the heart ‘* runs in coldness and darkness below,”’ but cheerfulness is the best ex- 
ternal indication of happiness that we have, and it enjoys this advantage over almost 
every other quality, that the counterfeit is as valuable to society as the reality. It an- 
swers as a medium of public circulation, full as well as true coin. 

A man is worthy of all praise, whatever may be his private griefs, who does not 
intrude them on the happiness of his friends, but constantly contributes his quota of 
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cheerfulness to the general public enjoyment. ‘ Every heart knows its own bitterness,”’ 
but let the possessor of that heart take heed that he does not distil it into his neighbor’s 
cup and thus poison his felicity. There is no sight more commendable and more agree- 
able than to see a man, whom we know fortune has dealt with badly, smother his pecu- 
liar griefs in his own bosom, and do his duty in the society in which Providence has 
placed him, with an unruffled brow and a cheerful mien. It is a duty which society 
has a right to demand—a portion of that great chain which binds humanity together, 
the links of which every one should preserve bright and unsullied. 

It may be asked, what shall that man do whose burden of griefs are heavy, and made 
still heavier by the tears he has shed over them in private; shall he leave society? Cer- 
tainly, until he has learnt to bear his own burden. Shall he not seek for the sympathy 
of his friends? He had better not. Sympathy would only weaken the masculine 
strength of mind which enables us to endure. Besides, sympathy unsought for is 
much more readily given, and sinks deeper in its healing effects into the heart. No, 
no! cheerfulness is a duty which every man owes to the world. Let him faithfully 
discharge the debt. 

Tue Firesive.—The fireside is a seminary of infinite importance. It’s important 
because it is universal, and because the education it bestows, being woven with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and color to the whole texture of life. There are few 
who can receive the honors of a college, but all are graduates of the earth. The learn- 
ing of the university may fade from the recollection, its classic lore may moulder in the 
halls of the memory, but the simple lessons of home, enameled upon the heart in child- 
hood, defy the rust of years, and outlive the maturer but less vivid pictures of after 
days. 

So deep, so lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early life, that you often see a man 
in the imbecility of age, holding fresh in his recollection the events of his childhood, 
while all the wide space between that and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten 
waste. You have, perhaps, seen an old and half obliterated portrait, and in the 
attempt to have it cleaned and restored, you have seen it fade away, while a brighter 
and still more perfect picture, painted beneath, is revealed to view. This portrait, first 
drawn upon the canvass, is an apt illustration of youth, and though it may be con- 
cealed by some after design, still the original traits will shine through the outward pic- 
ture, giving it tone while fresh and surviving itin decay. Such is the fireside—the 
great institution furnished for our education. 


CuaracTer or tHe Hinpoo.—The Hindoo is the most religious being in exist- 
ence. Not an action he performs, not a step he takes, not a word he utters, not a 
breath he draws, but he does all agreeably to the institutes of his religion. It is pre« 
scribed to a Brahmin what f>ot he must put out first in getting up; he must then care- 
fully cleanse his teeth; then follows religious ablution of the whole body;. next he 
recites inaudibly certain sacred texts; his hair and nails must be cut round, though he 
must never cut them himself; his mantle must be white; his staff, made of the canoni- 
cal wood, must be of such a length as to reach his hair, straight, without fracture, of a 
handsome appearance, with its bark perfect. He must not eat with his own wife, nor 
look at her eating, or sneezing, or yawning, or sitting carelessly at her ease, or setting 
off her eyes with black powder, or scenting herself. 

He must not blow the fire, or warm his feet in it, nor stride over it; he must not 
sleep with his feet wet; he must not step over a string to which a calf is tied. He 
must not look upon the rising or the setting sun, or upon its image in the water. He 
must avoid standing upon hair, or ashes, or bones, or potsherds, or seed of cotton, 
or husks of grain. He must not remain under the shade of a tree with outcasts, idiots 
or washermen, or any other vile person. 


Caution ror THE Kine or Prussia— 
O Frederick William! mind your P’s and Q’s; 
Or Prussia, through her King, the P will lose. 
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Dr. Jenner’s Lecacy to Manxinp.—Few persons of these days are fully aware of 
the obligations of society to the eminent physician named above. The visitations of 
small pox were in the olden time more fearful than cholera or yellow fever, for no time 
nor place gave any exemption ; but now, thanks to the indefatigable labors of Jenner, 
the civilized world is almost relieved of that once terrific pestilence. A more faithful 
attention to Jenner’s discovery of vaccination would, perhaps, remove it altogether from 
the catalogue of modern diseases. 

A graphic sketch of it is given by Macaulay, in his History of England, when speak- 
ing of the death of Queen Mary, who died of it in 1694. He says: ‘ That disease 
over which science has since achieved a succession of glorious and beneficent victories, 
was then the most terrible of all the ministers of death. The havoc of the plague had 
been far more rapid, but the plague had visited our shores only once or twice within 
living memory, and the small pox was always present, filling the churchyards with 
corpses, tormenting with constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving on 
those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its power, turning the babe into a 
changeling, at which the mother shuddered, and making the eyes and cheeks of the be- 
trothed maiden objects of horror to the lover.” 

Thus mothers and lovers, husbands, fathers, brothers—in fact, every member of 
society, young or old, of high or low degree, had common cause in suffering, and have 
now common cause for gratitude to the man who, under Providence, relieved society by 
a simple preventive-of easy application, of a scourge so universal, so devastating, and 
so perennial. 


Tue Diatocues or St. Grecory.—One day a certain monk of tender years, who 
loved his parents inordinately, set out for their residence; and going away from the 
monastery without the blessing, the same day that he reached their house he died. 
And after he had been buried, the next day his body was found cast forth from the 
earth, when they again committed it carefully to the grave; but the next day they 
found it again thrown up and unburied as before. Then in all haste they rushed to 
the feet of the Father Benedict, and entreated with many tears that he would take com- 
passion on the youth and grant him his grace. The man of God thereupon gave them 
with his own hand the sacrament of the Lord’s body, saying, *‘Go and lay upon his 
breast with profound reverence this sacred host, and so commit him to burial.””, Which 
when they had done, the earth kept the body intrusted to it, nor rejected it again. 
Consider, Peter, what was the merit of this man before the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
even the earth refused the corpse of him who had not the favor of Benedict. 

Peter.—I perceive it plainly, and am filled with astonishment. 

Again one of his disciples had yielded to fickleness of mind, and was unwilling to 
remain in the monastery. And when the man of God might assiduously reprove and 
frequently advise him, but he nevertheless refused every way to continue in the congre- 
gation, and was always on the watch with his prayers to be released; the venerable 
Father one day overcome by his importunity, angrily bid him begone. But presently 
after he had gone forth from the monastery, he found in his path a dragon which lay 
in wait for him with open mouth. And when the dragon (as it seemed) made as if to 
devour him, he trembling and shaking with fear, began to cry loudly, ‘* Help, help, the 
dragon devours me!’’ The brothers then running to his assistance, saw nothing of the 
dragon, but led back the terrified and trembling monk to the monastery; who straight- 
way promised that he would never leave it, and from that hour he kept faithfully his 
word; for through the prayers of the holy man, he had seen planted against him the 
monster which before he had followed unseen. 


A Lawyver’s Wisu.—A late witty number of the Scottish bench was one Sunday, 
recently, in church, when he heard a sermon which only breathed fulminations and 
abuse against Satan. After listening patiently to the tirade until its close, the judge, 
with the feelings of a counsel still strong within him, slily whispered to his friend, who 


sat next him in the pew—*‘ I should like to be heard on the other side !”’ 
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Wasminctron ann Rexiciovs Toreration.—The following letter from General 
Washington, addressed to the General Committee of the United Baptist Churches in 
Virginia shortly after the adoption of the Constitution, will show the opinion of that 
great man on religious toleration: 

Gentlemen:—If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the constitu- 
tion framed by the convention where [ had the honor to preside, might possibly en- 
danger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never have placed 

signature to it; and if I could conceive that the general government might even be so 
administered as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you will be per- 
suaded that no one would be more zealous than myself to establish effectual barriers 
against the horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every species of religious persecution. 
For you doubtless remember I have often expressed my sentiments that any man con- 
ducting himself as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone for his religious 
opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. G. Wasuineron. 


S.eep.—Observation and scientific experiment constantly confirm the fact that the 
brain is nourished, repaired, during sleep. If then we have not sleep enough, the brain 
is not nourished, and like everything else, when deprived of sufficient nourishment, 
withers and wastes away, until the power of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to skin and bone, or dies a maniac. 

The practical inferences which we wish to impress upon the reader are two: 

Ist. By all means sleep enough, give all who are under you sleep enough, by requi- 
ring them to go bed at some regular hour, and to get up the moment of spontaneous 
waking in the morning. Never waken up any one, especially children, from a sound 
sleep, unless there is urgent necessity; it is cruel to do so; to prove this, we have only 
to notice how fretful and unhappy a child is when waked up before the nap is out. 

2d. If the brain is nourished during sleep, it must have most vigor in the morning: 
hence the morning is the best time for study; for then the brain has most strength, 
most activity, and must work more clearly. It is ‘* the midnight lamp ”’ which floods 
the world with sickly sentimentalities, with false morals, with rickety theology, and 
with all those harum scarum dreams of human elevation. Dr. Hall’s Monthly. 


A Smire.—Slowly, slowly up the wall, 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade, 
Evening damp begins to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. 


Round me, o’er me, everywhere, 
All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart in the evening air 
W heel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red; 
Darker shadows deeper rest 
Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan 
In my breast the shadows fall, 
Upward steals the life of man, 
As the sunshine from the wall. 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire, 
Ah, the souls of saints that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. H. W. Longfellow. 


Exrremes.—Men are stoics in their early years, epicureans in their latter; social in 
youth, selfish in old rge. In early life they believe all men to be honest till they know 
them to be knaves; in late life they believe all to be knaves till they know them to be 
honest. Thus, some how or other, men pass in the course of living from one extreme 
to the other; and from having thought too well of human nature at first, think at last, 
perhaps, too ill of it. 
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1. Tae Lire or Mrs. Exiza A. Seton, Foundress and First Superior of the Sisters 
or Daughters of Charity in the United States. By the Rev. Charles I. White, D.D. 
A new and revised edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This work is already too well known and too highly valued to need an extended notice. 
The preceding edition having been exhausted, Messrs. Murphy & Co. have just fa- 
vored the public with a carefully revised and greatly improved edition. Though the 
work has been slightly abridged, nothing has been omitted regarding the history of 
Mrs. Seton. ‘This is as it should be; for every incident connected with the life, 
and every word or line that fell from the lips or pen of this remarkable and heroic 
lady, will be prized by every reader as invaluable ornaments to our common nature, 
and beautiful illustrations of our holy religion. Some minor details only have been 
left out of the present edition, which, however, has received many improvements 
from the pen of the learned and accomplished author. The incidents of Mother 
Seton’s life, while highly edifying, are exceedingly interesting. The story of her trials, 
conversion and heroism possesses the fascination of romance, while its rigid truth and 
moral Christian sublimity render the work one of unsurpassed attraction and enter- 
tainment. In the varied changes of her life, her example may be presented as a model 
for young women, for mothers and for religious. One of the greatest charms about 
this work is the careful and happy selection which the author has made from the cor- 
respondence of Mother Seton, and skilfully introduced into his narrative. These letters 
are models in every respect. Besides their many other beauties, they are full of the 
purest and liveliest sentiments of religion. However useful and striking may have 
been the achievements of religious persons in society, it is always their interior life that 
is most remarkable and beautiful. Letters, daily memoranda and written devotions and 
aspirations are the best sources of information on the inward or spiritual life of heroic 
Christians. Dr. White has drawn largely and skilfully from these sources in pre- 
senting the character and life of Mother Seton. The history of the foundation and 
growth of the order of Sisters of Charity in the United States under her maternal care, 
is a most interesting and valuable chapter added to the Catholic history of our country. 
We think this work cannot fail to be deeply interesting, not only to every Catholic, 
but also to every one professing to be a Christian. It is embellished with a fine por- 
trait of Mother Seton. 


2. Tae Genivs or CuristTianiry; on, THE Spirit anp Beauty or tHe CarisTiaAN 
Rexicion. By Viscount de Chateaubriand. A new and complete translation, with a 
Preface, Biographical Notice of the Author, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Rev. Charles I. White, D.D. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

We welcome the appearance of this magnificent work, which might be sufficiently 
characterized by stating that it is the most important among the numerous and valuable 
productions of the gifted Chateaubriand. His design was to refute the infidel ideas 
which had been so widely propagated by Voltaire and his disciples, and which repre- 
sented Christianity as the enemy of human progress, and far inferior to paganism in its 
influence upon the civilization of mankind. For the full discussion of this subject, he 
takes a general survey of the Christian religion under four heads, which embrace its doc- 
trines and tenets, its influence upon literature, its connexion with the arts, and the various 
departments of its worship, and from this exposition of its intrinsic excellence, he con- 
cludes in favor of its divine origin. 

Though it may be thought by some that the argument of the author is not adapted to 
the times in which we live, we are of opinion that the general scope of the work may 
be highly serviceable to religion. The infidelity of the eighteenth century is not yet 
extinct, even in its specific form; and where it does not retain that form, it exists under 
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other phases which are not less hostile to the truths of the gospel, nor tend the less to 
supersede the positive laws and institutions of Christianity by the proud conceits of a 
selfish or sensual philosophy. This evil, so far as it can be met by an appeal to reason 
and the instincts of the heart, will find its antidote in the work before us. The advo- 
cates of Protestantism, in opposition to the Church, will also find in it the most con- 
clusive evidences of the infinite superiority of Catholicity over all the sects in the 
diffusion of religious truth, in the advancement of knowledge, in the relief of human 
misery, and in its effects generally upon the liberty and happiness of man. It is a 
store-house of information for those who wish to learn the admirable correspondence 
between the doctrines and observances of the Catholic Church and the yearnings of the 
human heart, and the wonderful influence which they have enabled her to exert for the 
welfare of nations. In this respect, it commends itself powerfully to the attention of 
Catholics themselves, who in general—let it be boldly said—do not sufficiently study 
their religion, and are not acquainted, as they ought to be, with the excellence and 
beauty of the faith which they profess. The more this faith is examined, the more 
does it prove itself a rich and inexhaustible mine, a perennial fountain of light to the 
understanding, and peace to the heart. If people are sometimes deterred from this 
study by the grave expositions of doctrinal and ascetical writers, which contrast so 
strongly with the passion of the age for novelty and pleasure, this obstacle is in a great 
measure removed by the volume before us: for here, religion appears in all her charms. 
She wears no gloomy or repulsive aspect; though descended from heaven, she finds a 
congenial element in all that is great and good upon earth. A queen of peerless beauty, 
of boundless power, of inexpressible goodness, she appears on all occasions as the 
friend of humanity, to solace its woes, to purify and enhance its joys. It is she that 
inspires noble thoughts, that awakens ideas of the beautiful and good, that fires the 
heart with courage, that prompts to generous deeds. The arts and sciences all gather 
around her, because from her they receive their inspiration, while to her they owe their 
dignity and perfection. Literature pays homage to her as the source of its grandest 
and most brilliant achievements, as the amiable and unerring guide of its delicate and 
perilous labors. With equal dependence does industry itself, throughout its vast do- 
main, look up to her as the presiding genius over its multifarious departments, to give 
them dignity, moderation and true enjoyment. 

Such is the enchanting picture placed before the reader, and drawn by the pencil of 
one whose vast erudition, joined with the advantages of extensive travel and a highly 
poetical mind, eminently qualified him for the task. We bespeak for this volume a 
wide circulation. It should have a conspicuous place in every parlor, It has always 
been a favorite work in France, and has been too long excluded from our American 
literature. The public are much indebted to the Rev. Dr. White for this translation, the 
first complete one that has ever been presented in the English language. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that his intimate acquaintance with the French tongue, his general 
knowledge, and practised pen, afford an ample guaranty of the accuracy and elegance 
of the version; and we have no doubt that his arduous labors in this instance will be 
duly appreciated by a discerning community. With regard to the mechanical execu- 
tion of this volume, we take pleasure in stating that it is a beautiful specimen of typog- 
raphy, embellished with a fine portrait of the illustrious author, and is worthy of the 
splendid subject which it places before the reader. 


3. Memoriars or nis Time. By Henry Cockburn. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This volume contains a condensed history of some of the most prominent events of 
the time of Lord Cockburn, chiefly from the year 1800 to 1830, at which time it ends. 
His intimate acquaintance with many of the distinguished men of that period, and the 
account he gives of their connection with the important events of the day, render the 
book sufficiently interesting to compensate for the time spent in reading it, though it 
contains nothing of any striking importance. 
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4. Tae Catrnouic Cuourcn iw tHe Unrrep Srates: a sketch of its Ecclesiastical 
History. By Henry de Courcy. Translated and enlarged by John Gilmary Shea. 
New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

It has been long a subject of regret that we have had no history of the Catholic 
Church of this country. Hitherto, the events relative to the establishment, rise, devel- 
opment and progress of Catholicity in the country to its present imposing attitude, had 
to be gathered, in detached portions, from works in which these events were inciden- 
tally spoken of. The want, at length, has been partially supplied by the work now 
presented to the public; and though it is not without its faults, it fills the void hereto- 
fore experienced in Catholic literature, and forms a valuable acquisition to the Catholic 
library. 

With the work itself, apart from some theories indulged in by the authors, we are 
pleased. It presents in a narrow compass the most important events in the history of 
the Church in the United States: its early struggles, its vicissitudes, its persecutions, 
its triumph and present prosperity. It contains much that is interesting and useful, but 
it can scarcely be called a history of the Church in this country, being confined chiefly 
to a very limited portion of the territory of the union. It will be found important as 
a book of reference, as far as it goes, though its arrangement is susceptible of much 
improvement. We regret that the work, possessing a fair degree of merit, should be 
marred by theories which seem to us entirely at variance with history, and which must 
materially detract from the fair fame of the illustrious dead. We have always thought 
that the illustrious Calvert, the first to unfurl on our shores the standard of civil and 
religious liberty, was above reproach; that his character for benevolence, and above all, 
for integrity, stood unimpeachable. But it seems we were mistaken, if the views of 
the authors of this work be correct. They represent Lord Baltimore as consent- 
ing to the toleration of Protestantism in the colony he was about to establish as a sine 
qua non of his obtaining the charter from Charles I. Here is their language: 

‘“‘Lord Baltimore had seen too well how the English Catholics were crushed by the 
Protestants, as soon as they were the strongest and most numerous; he should then 
have foreseen that it would be so in Maryland, so that the English Catholics, instead of 
finding liberty in America, only changed their bondage. Instead, then, of admiring the 
liberality of Leet Baltimore, we prefer to believe that he obtained his charter from 
Charles I only on the formal condition of admitting Protestants on an equal footing with 
Catholics.’? p. 30. 

Then it seems that the honor of having originated the noble idea of religious tolera- 
tion belongs not to Lord Baltimore, but to the weak and sanguinary persecutor of his 
Catholic subjects, Charles [. If such be true, we confess we have been misled in our 
estimation of the characters of the men. A few bigoted writers, whose hatred to Catho- 
licity would not permit them to accord to a Catholic anything liberal or tolerant, have 
maintained such theories, but all liberal authors, whether Catholic or Protestant, have 
conceded to Calvert the imperishable honor of having originated the idea and reducing 
to practice the principle of religious toleration—a principle so much in accordance with 
the mild spirit of Christianity, but one almost unknown in the age in which he lived. 
Why any Catholic author, at this late day, should attempt to wrest from Lord Balti- 
more this honor so universally conceded, is to us something inconceivable. 

The Catholics of this country have ever been proud to point to Lord Baltimore and 
the pilgrims of Maryland as the first to proclaim in the country the doctrine of religious 
liberty—the right of every man to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience; but not so with the authors of this work. They can find little in the con- 
duct of Lord Baltimore to admire, and less to approve, and even characterize as ‘* im- 
prudent ”’ the great and crowning act of his life: 


‘“‘Misled by an idea more generous than prudent, Lord Baltimore had openly pro- 
claimed the liberty of Christian worship in his domain of Maryland. . . This tolera- 
tion was, however, only partial; for to gain entrance to Lord ements vast domains, 
it was necessary to believe in the divinity of Christ. But if, even with this restriction, 
the conduct of the founders of Maryland is the object of so much eulogy in America, 
we must claim our right to hesitate in joining in it.’’ p. 29. 
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If, then, the granting toleration was ‘‘imprudent,”’ it was wrong, and if Messrs, 
De Courcy and Shea “hesitate ’’ to join those who eulogize Calvert for the act, they 
evidently imply that they disapprove the principle. This we are unwilling to admit, 
and still we are at a loss to put any other construction upon their language. Charge if 
you will that the act was * partial,”’ that it required a belief in Christianity as a qualifi- 
cation for admission into the colony, and you only say that it was defective in a single 
instance; but before sitting in judgment upon the conduct of Calvert, they should have 
been able to point to some government, past or present, that was or is a purely toler- 
ant government. We are not aware that such a government ever did or is likely ever 
to exist. How little we have improved on the great example of toleration set us by 
Lord Baltimore, is obvious to every one that will take the trouble to look over the con- 
stitutions of the several states of the union. Until very recently, in Maryland (and 
we believe the same restriction still exists in other states), a belief in Christianity was 
still a qualification for office of trust or emolument. The Jews, and even some denomi- 
nations of Christians, are restricted by fines and other penalties from performing manual 
labor on the first day of the week; and a belief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, is a universal qualification for witnesses and jurors. 

We regret exceedingly that the language we have quoted has been admitted into the 
work. It is not the exponent of Catholic sentiment on the subject of toleration, and 
it does injustice to the memory of Lord Baltimore, inasmuch as it would Jead to the 
inference that the boasted freedom of religious worship which he established on the 
shores of the Chesapeake was a mere matter of expediency, and that, had he not been 
restrained by the imperative command of his sovereign, he would have excluded Pro- 
testantism from the colony of Maryland. As Catholics, we disclaim these views; their 
admission would give a tacit acknowledgment to the charge so often made, that tolera- 
tion is nota Catholic element, and is only wrung from Catholics by the force of cir- 
cumstances. 


5. Evemenrs or Geometry anp Taiconomerry. By B. Sestini, S.J. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 

We have perused with great satisfaction this admirable introduction to the sciences 
of Geometry and Trigonometry. The author has succeeded in combining two qualities 
rarely united, great perspicuity and extreme conciseness. The style is at once agree- 
able and strictly scientific, and the reader is rather in the condition of a pupil receiving 
oral instruction than in that of a student wading through dry definitions and abstruse 
ratiocination. Yet, while the explanations are full, they are not unnecessarily minute, 
and the student will be surprised to find how much mathematical truth the author has 
managed to condense in the limited space of his unpretending volume. Much time is 
economized by making the study of geometry follow that of algebra. In this way, the 
teacher is enabled immediately to use those space-saving contrivances, algebraical for- 
mule, and also to avoid the introduction of that general dissertation on the laws of 
proportion with which so much space is occupied in other treatises on geometry. The 
progress of the learner is also facilitated by the early introduction of so much of the 
geometry of the circle as is necessary to comprehend the measurement of angles. The 
preliminaries are made as brief as possible, and the pupil is required to learn his axioms 
as he needs thera, instead of having them presented to him in a solid column, at the 
very commencement of his studies. 

Our readers will see from these remarks that the arrangement of the propositions is 
original. It has evidently been the result of great thought and long experience in 
teaching. The student passes gradually from the simpler to the more complex truths 
of the science. His progress is easy, because the order is so lucid and the style so 
clear. There is really no difficulty arising from the abstruse nature of the truths pro- 
pounded, which is not leveled for him, and geometry is made as easy as any of the 
physical sciences. 

The work cannot be too warmly commended as an admirable introduction to the 
sciences it professes to teach, and we would advise teachers and parents not to select 
a text-book until they have given this volume a careful and candid examination 
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6. GrantLey Manor. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New edition. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 

The present handsome edition of Lady Georgiana’s works, cannot but be most 
acceptable to our Catholic readers. No less accomplished as an authoress than pious and 
unostentatious in private life, Lady Georgiana gives her works a character of instructive- 
ness and practical wisdom which we look for in vain in many of our professedly religious 
tales. Owing to her recent admission into the Church at the period when she wrote, 
an error or two in point of Catholic practice occur in the work, but these by no means 
impair the many useful lessons it conveys, especially to the young of her own sex, who 
will find in her pages entertainment of the highest order, interest, beauty of style, ele- 
gance of description, without a line to pamper the silly or romantic ideas that so often 
unfit them for real life. 

In England, Messrs. Burns & Lambert have not unwisely placed them by the side 
of the tales of Conscience, in their Amusing and Instructive Library, and the American 
publishers have done equally well in bringing them for the first time before the Catholic 
public here. 


7. Yankee Travers THRovcH THE Istanp or Cusa. By Demoticus Philalethes. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is fashionable of late years for almost every one who goes abroad, to write an 
account of the people, government, laws and customs of the countries he visits, and on 
his return to give the public the benefit of his labor in the form of a new book of 
travels. With this practice we are not disposed to find fault; on the contrary, it is 
highly commendable, when truth, candor, and impartiality guide the pen of the writer. 
But experience proves that of all literary productions, apart from works of fiction, 
travels are the least reliable. They are generally written by persons wholly inadequate 
to the task they assume, and destitute of every facility of acquiring accurate and reliable 
information. The outlines are derived from the few whose acquaintance they have 
made in the mail-coach, or at the fashionable hotels, where perhaps they passed a few 
short days; for the balance, they draw upon their imaginations. But there is a worse 
fault; we believe that the writers in many instances care little about what their books 
contain, provided they are saleable. This is the great desideratum; this they seek at 
the sacrifice of everything else. To know what will please a credulous public is, there- 
fore, of the first importance to a writer of travels. 7 . : 

Now, our Yankee traveler in Cuba knew this, and therefore, availed himself of its 
importance in the —— of his book. With many the ‘annexation of Cuba”? is 
a favorite project, hence it served his purpose to represent the Cubans as dissatisfied in 
the extreme with the government of Spain, as panting for liberty, and eo | forward 
with an anxious gaze to the moment when the United States shall deliver them from 
the yoke of oppression. It served his purpose to represent government officers as the 
veriest tyrants, delighting in deeds of blood, and growing rich by the most unpardon- 
able acts of spoliation. To say that ‘* the Spanish governinent encourages immorality, 
rewards unworthy Cubans, and persecutes and despises all those who are worthy and 
honorable—they (the Cubans) have already discovered that the views of the govern- 
ment are treacherous, and they refuse to swallow the bait of the Jesuits and other lures 
of this description by which unwary people are caught; or to send their children to 
learn the degradation and adoration of aes which the crafty disciples of Loyola 
inculcate on their tender minds. It is om ul to witness the spectacle exhibited by the 
crowds of innocent youth who attend this impure school,”’ page 211. Cuba is Catholic; 
it was, therefore, convenient and a profitable ingredient in his book, to utter the vilest 
slanders against the clergy, charging them with the grossest immorality; concluding 
“that the profligacy of the Cuban clergy was a fact beyond a question, and that there 
were very few who could be considered as exceptions.” : J : 

But we have said enough about it to show that it is a book in which no reliance can 
be placed. A book of which the author himself was ashamed, inasmuch as he has given 
it to the public without the benefit of his name pro er. The loss after all is not perhaps 
great; but if the Yankee ever was in Cuba (a thing which we doubt, for we believe 
that the book was written in some New York garret, to suit New York market, by 
some one who was never perhaps fifty miles from that city), he saw with his 
“American eyes,’ and heard with his American ears, things that no one else ever saw 
or heard before. 
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8 Apgerame, Queen or Iraty; or, THE IRon Crown. By William Bernard MacCabe. 

London: Charles Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The name of the author of this work will, we feel assured, give it currency wherever 
the English language is read. Few writers are more favorably known, few have done 
more in the cause of Catholic literature, and in giving a character and elevated tone to 
works of fiction, than Wm. Bernard MacCabe. From a cursory glance at the * Iron 
Crown,”’ we are favorably impressed with its contents, and believe it will fully sus- 
tain the high character already acquired by the author. The design of the book is to 
show the power and influence of the popes during the middle ages, a subject full of 
interest and instruction. We defer to a future number a more lengthy notice. 


9. Cornett’s Hien Scnoo. Geocrarpuy anp Atias. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Weare much pleased with these works, and were we engaged in teaching, we would 
most certainly use them, at least in the higher classes, in preference to any others now 
extant. The Geography possesses many features that must render it popular. It is 
replete with numerous and very superior wood-cut illustrations, minute and accurate in 
its details, and free from everything that could give offence to the most sensitive mind. 
The author seems to have been actuated by a spirit of candor and impartiality seldom 
met with in works of the kind. 

The Atlas is superior to any that has fallen under our notice. The mechanical exe- 
cution is excellent; the delineation of rivers, lakes, cities, towns, &c., is beautiful and 
distinct; and what is peculiar to itself, it has two sets of maps; the one for reference, 
and the other for study. They both seem to have been prepared with the utmost care, 
and based upon the latest and most reliable authorities. The set designed for the school- 
room, contains only a selection of the most important places; and this we regard as an 
improvement. The maps generally in use are too crowded, every available space being 
filled with names and places. The compilers seem to have placed the perfection of their 
works in the number of names they could insert, without regard to the capacity of 
pupils to remember them. We consider the work worthy of the careful examination 
of teachers. 


10. Purstcan Geocrarny. By M. Warren. Philadelphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

No subject can be more attractive to the young or better calculated to elevate and ex- 
pand the mind than the study of Physical Geography. It treats of the natural adap- 
tion of the earth for the abode of man—it describes the diversities of the surface of the 
earth—its divisions of land and water, its mountains and plains—it draws our atten- 
tion the atmosphere, and explains the wonderful process invisible to us, by which the 
water of the ocean is lifted into the air, thence to be diffused over the land to replenish 
the lakes and rivers, and to give life to vegetation, which in its turn sustains animal 
life. ‘* Physical Geography,’’ says an eminent writer, ‘‘ is the history of nature pre- 
sented in its most attractive form, the exponent of the wonders which a munificent 
Creator has scattered so profusely around us.” 

The work before us, in atlas form, seems well adapted to facilitate the study of the 
science to which it is devoted. Its arrangement is plain, simple and natural: the en- 
gravings are excellent, and well calculated to interest and instruct the pupil. 


11. Tue Baxepv Heap—and other Tales. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 

With the exception of the title we are much pleased with this book. It is the second 
number of ‘* Putnam’s Story Library,” and contains a series of entertaining tales, 
some of them conveying excellent morals. There is, however, something objectionable 
in the name, which at first sight conveys to the mind ideas revolting and unnatural; 
and may lead a person to regard the book as something low and vulgar, a character 
which on the whole it does not deserve. 
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*‘ Pentecost Sunpay of that year was a joyous day at the mountain. During the 
morning and afternoon, many a prayer of thanksgiving ascended to heaven from the 
church on the hill-side. The president, teachers and students rejoiced, because they 
were on the eve of occupying the new college. . . . . But alas! it was not to be so. 
That very night they were all aroused from their sleep by the lurid flames and crack- 
ling noise occasioned by the conflagration of the building, and Monday morning beheld 
it a heap of smouldering ruins.” 

The above is an extract from the article styled ‘* Our Colleges,” in the August num- 
ber of the Metropolitan. Well do 1 remember that fatal night; and in commemoration 
of the catastrophe I wrote on ‘* Monday morning ”’ the following elegy, which T have 
accidentally found under a heap of old papers. I send it to you now as a spontaneous 
effusion of my then young Latin muse, which the mountaineers of my day will be 
pleased to see again, and those of the present may peruse, at least, as a ‘‘ curiosity of 
literature.”’ 


IN S. MARIZ AD MONTES NOVI SEMINARII INCENDIUM, ELEGIA. 


Ecce jacent lapides conspersi pulvere nigro 
Ecce ubi limen erat, magna ruina subest! 
Ignibus heu! strate flagrantibus ecce columne! 
Porticus haud fultus sternitur ipse simul! 
Unidque qui superest fedatur murus iniquo 
} Fumo, perque aulas nil nisi fumus adest. 
Heccine pulchra domus, rurisque superbia quondam! 
Heu mihi! que tanti causa maligna fuit 
Excidii! quis tecta, quis et fastigia pulchra 
Que supra sylvas eminuére, manu 
— stravit? quis tantas tamque beatas 
es animi auderet perdere? triste malum! 
Pich pietas hominumque fides! quis credere possit ?>— 
Invida subvertit tecta superba manus! 
Fax hominis furiosa mali conjecta per aulas 
Involvit flamma tecta vorace domis. 
Sacra fuit nox illa nimis fatalis; (at eheu! 
Crimine correptum nil cohibere valet) 
Qua sceleratus homo densis circumdatus umbris 
Ausus munitus tecta subire face. 
Intulit in muros ignem, cito flamma coruscat, 
Serpit paulatim corripit atque trabes. 
Continuo fugit latro seque abdidit umbris: 
Ast densus tenebras perspicit Omnipotens! 
Interea crepitante vorax sonitu furit ignis 
Perque domum totam spargitur ignis edax 
Exoritur clamor, campana clat horrida signa, 
Innumereque simul personuére voces, 
Excutitur somnus, ruiturque ad limina, fuistra: 
Nil valet heu flammas sistere terrificas. 
| Celsa ruunt longamque trahunt secum ecce ruinam 
Culmina, dum minitans sidera flamma petit 
Volountur cineres commixti turbine fumi 
Scintilleque cadunt proxima tecta super. 
Nulla susurrabat per lucus aura quietos 
Emicuit cornu ees serena polo. 


Interea domus horrifico sonitu riut, atque 
Insidet in muris vasta ruina nigris. 
Jam cepit noctis tenebras aurora fugare 
Luce nova, atque nova spargere luce polum: 
Erubuit celum; incubuit tamen edibus horror, 
Atque super tristes sol oritur cineres. 
Brooklyn, August 30th, 1856. Caro.us Constatinous Pise. 
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Our classical readers will find much to admire in the foregoing beautiful lines. They 
recall an incident of melancholy pleasure—a catastrophe looked upon at the time as a 
dire calamity, but which in the inscrutable designs of providence was permitted for 
some wise and holy purpose. Great indeed were the trials it imposed on the venerable 
Dubois and the zealous companions of his labors. They beheld the labor of years 
blighted in an hour; but their confidence was unshaken, their hopes undiminished, and 
with truly heroic fortitude, they turned to repair their loss, cheering each other to 
the task, saying perhaps as they cleared away the ruins: Forsan et hac olim meminisse 
juvabit. 

Heaven rewarded their noble magnanimity and Christian resignation a hundred fold. 
A new college, more splendid than the old, rose upon the ruins. God imparted to the 
latter his special blessing, and made it the channel of conveying countless blessings 
upon the Church of America. And St. Mary’s, venerated by time and honored among 
the first and most distinguished of our colleges, still stands majestically among her 
hills, and looking forth from her mountain home, contemplates with feelings of pride 
her many and distinguished sons. The calamity of the old college sinks into forgetful- 
ness amidst the prosperity of the new. The learned and distinguished author will 
accept our thanks for the contribution he has made; at the same time, we hope it may 
not be the last from his gifted pen. 


Tue Dew.—The following selected verses have been handed to us by a friend, with 
a desire that we would insert them. We most cheerfully accede to the request. There 
is a delicacy of sentiment in them, and a beauty of expression that must charm and 
please the reader: 


DEW. 


**O pesrest mother, tell me, pray, 
Why are the dew-drops gone so soon? 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray ?”’ 


“My child, ’tis said such beauteous things, 
Too often loved with vain excess, 
Are swept away by angel wings, 
Before contamination clings 
To their pure loveliness. 


** Behold yon rainbow brightening yet, 
To which all mingling hues are given; 
There are thy dew-drops, grandly set 
In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of heaven. 


** No earthly stain can reach them there, 
Woven with sunbeams there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 

But yet a symbol, pure and fair, 
Of love and peace divine.” 


The child looked upward into space, 
With eager and inquiring eyes, 

And o’er its sweet and thoughtful face 
Came a faint glory and a grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 


With the last odorous sigh of May, 
That child beneath the flowers was laid; 
Like dew, its spirit passed away, 

To mingle in eternal day, 

With angels perfect made. 
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Our Memorrs.—We feel assured that no department of the magazine has been read 
with more interest, or been more instructive, than the Memoirs which we have 
given in the present volume. Of the names of Calvert; Carroll, of Carrollton; Carroll, 
the first Archbishop of Baltimore; Commodore Barry, and others, as Catholics, we feel 
justly proud. With their lives and actions we ought to be familiar; we ought, more- 
over, to hold them up to our children as examples worthy of their imitation as Catholics 
and as citizens. 

In the present number we give a condensed sketch of the great and good Bishop 
Flaget, to whom the Church of America owes so much. In our next, we will lay 
before our readers a Memoir of the illustrious Judge Gaston, as great an ornament to 
his religion as an honor to his country. 


To a Buncn or Grapes.—The vine has been a favorite theme among poets in all 
ages of the world. The bards of Greece and Rome have tuned their harps in its praise, 
and the poets of later days have not been unmindful of its merits. Our friend Fidelia, 
who was lately seated beneath its shade, touched his lyre and sung forth the following 
verses in honor of the fruit thereof: 


TO A BUNCH OF GRAPES. 


Here is a generous eluster of the vine 

Breathing of musk and wrapped in smoky bloom; 
Like to the nasy atmosphere of earth 

Above the crimson foliage scatter’d round— 
When Indian summer warms the dying year. 


Shaped like our human heart, and like it too 
We sport of ruffian winds and dusty heat, 
Suspended ’twixt the abyss and azure heaven; 
Each berry brimful of the richest juice, 

And round as is the sphered eternity! 


Elected fruit! forever to the prized, 

Most beautiful in nature and to faith, 
Under whose dewy mantle the belov’d 

In mercy to the life which He hath kindled, 
Hides His unutterable radiance! 


Oh haste thee! burst thy cells and bleed to death ! 

Slumber not Jong in darkness of the ground! 

Be borne in silence to a seraph’s hand 

That He who changed the water into wine 

May change thy wine to His immortal blood ! Fivenia. 


“Tue Triumen or Principte.’’—The article under this head is the first of a series 
which we intend to introduce, specially for the entertainment and instruction of the 
young. These articles are intended to illustrate some of the principal traits that form 
an honorable and virtuous character. From little Gerald, in the Triumph of Principle, 
the youthful reader will learn a lesson of priceless value—that honesty, integrity and 
industry, joined with piety and religion, are the surest means of attaining success, even 
in our worldly pursuits; of gaining the esteem and confidence of our fellow-man, and 
the smile and reward of heaven. 


CHATEAUBRIAND on Epucation.—We call the special attention of our readers to the 
article on education, translated from the works of the great French philosopher. ‘The 
subject is at all times important, but it acquires new interest when touched by the pen of 
Chateaubriand. His views upon this, as upon all other subjects, are clear, philosophi- 
cal and practical, and cannot fail but to impart interest and instruction to the reader. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Rome.—Scarcely a week passes without witnessing some new act of benevolence on 
the part of the Holy Father. Lately he opened a house at Ponto Sisto, as an asylum 
for invalid clergymen or those who are unable by age or infirmity to officiate. Foreign 
zlergymen, who have resided ten years in Rome, in the event of sickness, are entitled 
to a residence in this asylum.—Pius [Xjhas also founded a college in his native town 
for public instruction of the highest class, and for the gratuitous instruction of the poor 
of the town and surrounding country. This institution is entrusted to the care of the 
members of the Society of Jesus.—The question pending between the Holy See and 
Russia, is said to have taken a favorable turn, and the Pope will have the privilege of 
nominating the six Catholic bishops within the Russian dominions. Prince Flovio 
Chiggi was sent to Moscow to represent His Holiness as a temporal sovereign at the 
coronation of the Emperor; and at the same time Mgr. Bianchi, chief of the division 
of extraordinary ecclesiastical affairs, to treat in reference to Polish ecclesiastical affairs. 
His Holiness sent as a present to the Emperor, Fabris’ celebrated statue of the death of 
Mils of Crotona.—Negotiations are also going on between the courts of Rome and 
Berlin, having for their object the restoration of the bishopric of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
was incorporated with that of Cologne in 1822. The Prussian cabinet is said to have 
consented to give the necessary pecuniary endowment.—On the 10th of July, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Barnabo, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, took 
possession of ‘ Saint Susan’s,”’ the church attached to his dignity, situated near the 
baths of Dioclesian.—The foreign journals mention a remarkable fact which lately oc- 
curred at Marino, a village at the foot of Mount Alban, a few miles from Rome. The 
inhabitants of this place depend chiefly for subsistence on the produce of the sur- 
rounding vineyards. The failure of the vine crops for several successive years brought 
want and distress upon the villagers. Every human effort had failed to arrest the pro- 
gress of the disease, and on the reappearance of the malady this season, both the 
clergy and the people turned their eyes to heaven, and sought in prayer and earnest 
supplication relief from their affliction. The entire population went in procession, in 
the guise of pilgrims, to the church, bearing before them an ancient miraculous crucifix, 
which they placed in the basilica, where it remained exposed for a week to the venera- 
tion of the faithful. Business operations were in the meantime laid aside; nothing but 
prayer and penitential supplications were heard throughout the little town, and the 
sacraments were devoutly approached. Heaven heard their supplications, and re- 
warded their piety and faith by yielding to their importunities. The disease was 
arrested, and shortly disappeared from the district.—Cardinal Giovani Soglia, of the 
title of the ‘* Four Crowned Saints,” bishop of Osimo and Cingali, died at Rome on 
the 12th of August, in his seventy-seventh year; and in the previous month, Mgr. 
Laurence Valenzi, domestic rector to His Holiness, departed this life after a protracted 
illness. 


Napies.—The King of Naples has resolutely declined all interference in the internal 
affairs of his kingdom. He repudiates interference as being contrary to all rules of 
international right, and derogatory to the independence and dignity of his crown. 
After reminding his officious neighbors of the principles of eternal justice, that direct 
that we should do as we wish to be done by, he pointedly asks: 


‘* What would Lord Palmerston say if the Neapolitan government were to presume 
to sit in judgment on the administrative acts of the British cabinet, and to recommend 
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a modification in its internal policy; or, for instance, the adoption of more liberal mea- 
sures towards unhappy Ireland, and more humane ones in regard to its subjects in the 
East Indies? What would be his answer to any power that should thus dare to inter- 
meddle with the Queen’s government? He would reply, as the court of Naples now 
does, that he acknowledged no right and no power in any one whatever to dictate rules 
of conduct to him, or to indulge in offensive remonstrances; or rather, not so. Lord 
Palmerston would not even have taken the trouble to answer, but he would at once have 
sent passports to the representatives of the power that should have so acted. Has not 
then the King of Naples an equal right with Great Britain to show himself jealous of his 
own honor, and careful of that of his people?” 

And after reviewing in a dignified manner the impropriety of the demands and the 
consequences to which they might lead, he thus concludes: 

‘‘ France and England should remember that they engaged in the eastern war for the 
express purpose of preventing a foreign power from interfering in the affairs of {taly. 
Any analogous intervention in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies would be a strange and 
unheard of anomaly. King Ferdinand cannot and will not believe that any such thing 
can be intended. He relies with entire confidence upon the fact that the courts of Paris 
and London have in the most public manner recognized this principle, namely: that 
every free state, however inferior its strength may be to that of the power which pre- 
tends to offer advice to it, has the indisputable right to reject the advice when it comes 
in the form of a threat and an attack upon its independence. 

‘‘ The King intends to abide by all that has just been said. If, which it is impossible 
to suppose, it shall be attempted to constrain his will, he will then, confiding in the 
justice of his cause, make an appeal to the national feeling, as well as to his brave and 
faithful army, and prepare himself to repel force by force.” 


Spain.—Spain at latest dates was quiet. The Cortes was dissolved, and a new one, 
together with a Senate, shortly to be elected. 

The whole of the National Guard of Spain is to be disarmed, but the question of 
its definitive dissolution will be left to the decision of the Cortes. 

The new Municipality Law voted by the Contingent Cortes is to go into operation 
on the Ist October. 

Disturbances have broken out in the southern part of Spain. At Marchena the 
population rose and massacred the alcaldes, four municipal councillors, and a clerk 
in the employment of the town. An order given by the alcalde to disarm the Na- 
tional Guard was the origin of this sanguinary scene. The town of Ronza has also 
been the theatre of similar scenes. 


* Porrucar.—On the 8th of August attempts at disturbance took place at Lisbon. 
For several days previously some excitement was manifested among the lower classes, 
caused by certain agitators, who took advantage of the high price of bread, to attribute 
it to speculators. Meetings of the workmen were held, and inflammatory speeches were 
made. Riot was the consequence. In Lisbon and elsewhere the houses of some 
speculators in food, and those of several bakers were attacked, but the disturbance was 
put down without bloodshed. The cholera had appeared in the English College at 
Lisbon, and several deaths had occurred. 


France.—The Emperor, at latest dates, was at the baths of Biarritz. He is reported 
to be urging the claim of Prince Pierre Bonaparte to the throne of the Danubian kingdom; 
and to be engaged in considering what title to bestow on the American descendants of 
Prince Jerome. France and Russia are on the most friendly terms. The crops 
throughout the country are said to be good.—The existence of a secret society of a 
very dangerous character has been discovered. Its ramifications extend through several 
parts of the country. Its head-quarters are in the department of the Upper Loire. Its 
object is the overthrow of the Bonaparte government—if necessary by the assassination 
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of the Emperor. From the revelations which have been made it appears assassination 
is one of their recognised means of success. Each member is sworn to implicit obedi- 
ence, to abandon family, and to yield up his life.—A new confraternity has been estab- 
lished in France, which has been enriched by many indulgences by the Holy Father. 
It has for its object the procuring of lamps to burn perpetually before the B. Sacra- 
ment throughout the various churches of the empire. Its constitution is simple. A 
committee has been established, composed of a number of Christian ladies, and pre- 
sided ‘over, in the name of the archbishop, by another prelate of dignity. The first 
object of this committee is to get made, by means of alms and subscriptions, a number 
of suitable sanctuary lamps, which are dispensed gratis to the churches that make ap- 
plication for them. The oil and other necessaries are thereafter supplied by means of 
congregational subscriptions.—The Abbé Destrade, after many years labor, has suc- 
ceeded in realizing the idea long contemplated by the President-General of the Confer- 
ence of St. Vincent of Paul, of building an hospital for the indigent poor in the village 
of Bareges, situated in the loftiest summits of the Pyrenees.—The French papers an- 
nounce the death of the illustrious sister Marie, of the Order of Charity. She died at 
Algiers, in the 73d year of her age. 


Ene.anp.—The political news of England is unimportant. Little is said about the 
affairs of the United States, and less upon the “ Italian question.”"—Mazzini has been 
endeavoring to draw attention to the condition of his oppressed country, by the publi- 
cation of a lengthy letter in the Times, under the head of the ‘‘ cause of Italy stated,” 
in the course of which he advocates street barricades and wholesale murder in a view 
of bettering the condition of his countrymen.—The arrival of the Dowager Queen of 
Oude in England forms at present the chief subject of comment among the English 
journals. She landed at Southampton on the 20th of August, accompanied by a nu- 
merous suite. The object of her mission is to obtain the restoration of her son to the 
throne of Oude. Her departure from the vessel is thus described by a correspondent 
of the Times: 

*¢ At three o’clock unusual excitement was observed at the gangway of the Indus, 
The landing stage from the ship to the dock was covered with carpet. Surrounding 
the gangway were eunuchs and the chief officers of state belonging to the court of 
Oude, dressed in magnificent robes, and holding the insignia of their offices. A snow 
white screen was held up before thegangway. It was now whispered that preparations 
were making for the Queen leaving the ship, and voices were heard behind the screen 
Presently two figures, dressed like Egyptian mummies, appeared and walked across to 
the stage, their little naked feet in gaudy slippers turned up at the toes. These were 
assisted into the Queen’s carriage, not a vestige of any part of them being seen but 
their feet and legs. These were the chosen maids of honor to the Queen. Soon after 
they were seated the screen was thrown down and the palanquin was brought out. It 
consisted of a chair enclosed in a slender frame, which was covered with a splendid blue 
and silver robe. In it was the Queen, whom few persons in the world have ever seen. 
A splendid scarlet umbrella was held over the palanquin. Mace bearers attended her; 
eunuchs and officers of state preceded and followed her. The pressure of the crowd 
to get a glimpse at her was intense, and the gigantic eunuchs were in agony. The dif- 
ficulty of getting Her Majesty into the carriage without being seen was immense. At 
length a screen was placed against the body of the carriage, and Her Majesty was just 
in the act of stepping in, when, horror of horrors, two men were detected on the coach- 
man’s box, looking deliberately into the carriage, and about to stare Her Majesty in the 
face. A shout of indignation drove them from their post, to the infinite relief of the 
courtiers.”’ 

His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman recently paid a visit to the town of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where he was received with every mark of respect due to his high dignity.—The 
conversion of the Duchess Dowager of Argyle, and her™recent admission into the 
Catholic Church; has caused great sensation in the upper circle. This is the third 
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Duchess within the last few years that has been admitted into the Catholic Church. 
What is a little remarkable, they all belonged to Scottish families.—The death of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury is announced. This melancholy event took place at Lisbon, on 
the tenth of August. He was the cousin of the sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, to 
whose titles and estates he succeeded in 1852. By this death, the long succession of 
Catholic Earls of Shrewsbury is broken; Henry Chetwyna Talbot, a Protestant, it is 
said, will succeed to the titles and estates of the deceased Earl. 


IneLanp.—The Rev. N. Gillooly was consecrated Bishop of Elphin on the seventh 
of September. The impressive ceremony took place in the Church of St. Vincent, 
Cork.— The Irish journals annouce the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, 
Bishop of Ferns. The melancholy event took place after a short illness, on the 13th 
of August. His death is universally lamented. He had been for a long period parish 
priest of Wexford; and before his elevation to the see of Ferns, Dr. Murphy had se- 
cured the affection of all classes by the practice of those virtues which marked his 
whole career, and which were so much calculated to promote the happiness of the 
community among which he dwelt. Dr. Murphy was consecrated Bishop of Ferns 
in March, 1850.—The collossal statue of the illustrious O’Connell in Limerick is being 
brought to completion by Hogan, the celebrated sculptor. A Limerick paper thus 
speaks of the work: 

** Grand, massive, the illustrious O’Connell in an attitude as characteristic as it is 
majestic. It is an attitude full of eloquent expression—the right hand raised gracefully 
before the breast, corresponding in action with the position of the head and with the play 
of the lips and the eyes, all of which seem to address the spectator in one of those 
sweetest effusions of persuasive sentiment in which O’Connell loved so much to indulge. 
The figure, which stands eight feet and some inches above the plinth, is partly envel- 
oped in a large cloak, which, although the costume is entirely modern, is so skilfully 
arranged as to invest the whole with a fine classic style, affording, besides, to Hogan 
all that facility for a rich, natural disposition of drapery in which he is unexcelled by 
any living artist. The folds are broad and massive—-the leading characteristics of the 
whole work—and at the same time flexible and graceful, preserving all the softness and 
pliability of nature. But what is still more important, the likeness is admirable. In 
this respect, Hogan had been even more fortunate here than in his former figures or 
heads of O’Connell; and we have little doubt that any one who has ever seee the Lib- 
erator during the memorable period of the monster meetings and the state trials, will 
hesitate for a moment in perceiving the features and the expression of the man in this 
work of the Irish sculptor.” 


Scorianp.—The spirit of hostility to Catholicity, which has taken so deep a root in 
Scottish soil, has lately broken out in open violence. The unassuming Church of 
Kelso, which no one would have taken for a place of Catholic worship, was assailed 
by a furious mob, the windows and doors beaten in with stones, many of the mova- 
bles inside stolen, and the building committed to the flames. ‘ It might have been 
expected,”’ says a Glasgow paper (the Northern Times), *‘ That the fury of the anti- 
Catholic party would have been satisfied by this act of spite and malice. That such, 
however, is not the case is proved by the fact, that the poor Catholics have been kept 
ever since in a state of alarm and anxiety. Threatening notices, couched in the most 
ferocious language, have been sent to members of inoffensive families. They are 
menaced with the destruction of their dwellings and property, and with death itself, 
unless they instantly remove and quit the country. These proceedings are not confined 
to Kelso, but extend to Jedburgh; Hawick, Yetholm, and the adjacent villages. At 
Jedburgh, the Catholic chapel and priest have been threatened. In some instances, even 
Protestants have been ordered to remove from their houses, in order to leave the mob 
free to burn out a Catholic neighbor.” 

This was followed by a brutal outrage on the Sisters of Charity in Glasgow. The 
same paper thus speaks of this affair: 
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‘On last Thursday evening, as two of the sainted nuns, Sisters of Charity, were 
returning to their convent from the school at Anderston, where they had been engaged 
in the pious duty of teaching the children of the poor, they were stopped in the street 
by a large crowd (consisting of men and women), who, with rude and indecent vio- 
lence, raised their veils, and behaved towards them with every species of rudeness that 
a brutal mob could perpetrate. Against this host of malignant fiends the sainted nuns 
feebly struggled. The police tried to interfere; but being few in number, while the 
crowd became more dense, they found it impossible to open a passage, until, at length, 
some civilians came forward and volunteered their cooperation, and after removing the 
obstruction, escorted the nuns to their convent. Now, why this outrage was perpe- 
trated we know not, unless it be for reasons similar to those which influenced the mis- 
creants of old to torture and crucify the Redeemer and martyr his saints. The nuns, 
indeed, had forfeited all the luxuries of life, all the amenities and fascinations of polished 
society, for the purpose of devoting themselves to the worship of God, and of bringing 
up the children of the poor in the path of religion, which alone leads to happiness here 
and hereafter. In this duty they followed with self-sacrificing solicitude the will of their 
divine Master. This was their only offence, for which they were insulted and assailed 
by the brutal mob.” 

The Church of Scotland has sustained a severe loss in the death of the Rev. James 
Russell, one of the most zealous and exemplary clergymen of Glasgow, who departed 
this life on the 6th of August. 


Russ1a.—The approaching coronation of the Emperor Alexander II, absorbs every 
other topic at present in Russia. This event, for which vast preparations have been 
made, was to take place on the 7th of September, at Moscow. On the 20th of August 
the Emperor entered the city, which is thus described by a correspondent of the London 
News: 

‘At 4 P. M., a salute of 74 guns announced that the Emperor had entered the city. 
The Governor of Moseow and staff, the magistrates and the nobility of the district, 
received the cortege at different points in its passage through the city. At the Gate of 
the Resurrection, the Emperor, Empress and other members of the Imperial family, 
dismounted and knelt before the image of our Lady of Iberia. Thence they proceeded 
to the Cathedral of the Assumption, and kissed the relics therein; afterward they pro- 
* ceeded to the Cathedrals of the Archangel Michael and the Annunciation, where they 
performed similar religious ceremonies. Their Majesties afterward walked to the Palace 
of the Kremlin. At its gate they were received by a deputation of clergy with religious 
observances. Here the Archbishop of Moscow presented the Emperor with bread and 
salt. Immediately afterward 101 guns (at 5 P. M.) announced that their Majesties 
had entered the palace. At night the city was illuminated.’’ 


Turxey.—A serious outbreak among the Montenegrin tribes had caused much alarm. 
At Podgoriza they destroyed several mosques and churches, but at Kuci they com- 
mitted the most horrid outrages. 

‘* Forty Catholic families had managed, with their priests, to escape the general mas- 
sacre, and retreated to the mountains, where they lived for three days on roots and 
berries. On their return they found their homes not only plundered but burned, and 
this was also the fate of the church. More than 200 Turks of all ages, many of whom 
were women and children, were butchered in cold blood. In this catalogue of horrors, 
the unhappy fate of one Catholic family in particular has created the greatest commiser- 
ation and sympathy. The husband was engaged in packing up his valuables when he 
was attacked by six of the Montenegrins, who literally cut him to pieces. At the sight 
of this wanton act of brutality the wife was so appalled that she instantly went out of 
her senses, and whilst in that state set fire to the cradle in which her baby was asleep, 
then killed her other child, a little girl of five years, by splitting her head open with a 
hatchet, and finally set fire herself to the house, and perished in the flames. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


1. ARcupDiocEsE or Battimore.—The Catholic Population of Balltimore.—The following 
computation, taken from the Mirror, has been compiled, we understand, under the 
direction of the ‘* Young Catholics’ Friend Society,”’ and presents several interesting 
features. If the rule for computation here laid down even approximates correctness, 
the Catholic population of our city is much greater than is usually supposed: 

In De Bow’s Compendium of the United States Census, for 1850, there is a table at page 
111, in which is shown the ratio that exists between the number of births in a year and 
the whole population of a given place. This table, based upon the returns of the Cen- 
sus, must in the main be correct. The ratio which applies to the whole population will 
also apply to the Catholics. By knowing the births among Catholics in this city, we 
can then estimate pretty nearly the aggregate Catholig population. For this purpose 
we have gathered from the Baptismal Records the number of births as there entered for 
the year 1854; and we find them to be 2,586. In the Official Report of Census for the 
city of Baltimore, for 1850, the ratio of births to the whole population is given as 3.02 
percent. With these data we have this formula: 





Births. Population. Births. Population. 

As 3.02 : 100: : 2.586 : 85,625. 

The proportion as found belonging to each of the ten parishes at that time formed in 
the city, was as follows: ” 

Parishes. Births. Population. Parishes. Births. Population. 
Cathedral.....+.2- 252 8,367 St. Patrick’s...ee.ee+- 204 6,772 
St. Alphonsus’.... 430 14,310 St. Joseph’s....2..... 189 6,275 
St. Michael’s.....; 385 12,782 St. John’s..ccccccccce 157 5,213 
St. Vincent’s...... 375 12,451 Immaculate Conception 118 3,948 
St. Peter’a:.sccces 254 8,136 —_ 

St. James’....e0.. 222 7,371 2,586 85,625 


From this result it is but fair to deduct such children as were brought from outside 
the city limits to be baptised in Baltimore. The exact number we have not ascertained, 
but believe it cannot exceed one hundred. This would then require us to make the pro- 
portionate deduction of 3,311. As it is customary for mixed families to have all their 
children baptised in the Catholic Church, there must be some allowance made on that 
account. There is no means at our control for finding out the number of mixed fami- 
lies, that is, of families in which one of the parents is a non-Catholic, but we estimate 
the number in this city at about fifteen hundred. That number would then have to be 
deducted. The final result of our investigation is this: 

Aggregate calculation ...sscccccscccscccecccrecccsseccscsesces SD:020 
Deduct, Ist—For births outside the city........eeeeee+ 3,311 
2d—On account of mixed families......+.+++++ 1,500 





4,811 





Total Catholic population. ....scccecsecccceeeccccsccccssees 80,814 

Church Dedication.—The church of St. Louis, near Clarksville, Howard County, in 
this State, was dedicated to the service of religion on the 3lst of August. The Rev. 
Mr. Jenkins, President of St. Charles’ College, officiated on the occasion. 

Religious Reception.—Miss Ellen Sharpe received the holy habit of religion, at the 
Convent of the Visitation in this city, on the 26th of August, taking in religion the 
name of Sister Mary Ursula. The Rev. Father Hewitt officiated, and delivered an 
appropriate discourse on the occasion.—The Most Rev. Archbishop administered con- 
firmatton to sixty-six persons on Sunday, August 7th, at St. Ignatius’ church, near 
Harford, in this State—We are gratified to learn that the Fair recently held at St. 
Mary’s church, Harford County, has been attended with such happy results. Nearly 
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the sum of one thousand dollars was realized, which, we understand, will be sufficient 
to complete the sacred edifice and procure the necessary articles for the altar and sanc- 
tuary. 

2. Diocese or Burrato.—On the 24th of August, the corner-stone of a new church, 
to be dedicated to the Immaculate Conception of Mary, was laid in Buffalo, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Timon.—The Catholic Cemetery on the Lake Shore, about four miles 
from Buffalo, was consecrated on August 31st. 

3. Diocese or Mitwavxie.—Religious Reception.—On the 18th of August, eighteen 
young ladies received the white veil, at the Convent of School Sisters of Notre-Dame, 
in that city. Three of them had been pupils of the institution. This convent, which 
is the mother-house of the order in America, contains no less than fifty sisters, and 
over twenty postulants. 

4, Arncuprocese or Cincinnat1.—Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell 
administered the sacrament of confirmation in St. Mary’s church, Hillsborough, High- 
land County, Ohio, on September 7th, to seventy-four persons; and on the following 
day, the same Most Rev. Prelate confirmed about the same number in St. Patrick’s 
church, Fayetteville.—On the 20th of August, Mr. Michael J. Lawlor, a scholastic of 
the Society of Jesus, received the four minor orders in the Cathedral at Cincinnati, at 
the hands of the Most Rev. Archbishop; and on the two following days, he received the 
orders of sub-deacon and deacon; and on the 23d was raised to the order of priesthood.— 
On the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the corner-stone of the church 
of the Assumption was laid at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Conversion.—J. S. Carter, Esq., and his wife, were received into the Church by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop. Mr. C. isa native of Kentucky, and a lawyer by profession. 
Mr. D. V. Thorne, of West Buena Vista, Gibson County, Indiana, has also been re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Catholic Church by the Rev. Mr. Andran. 


5. Diocese or Paitapetraia.—A new church, under the patronage of St. Philo- 
mena, at Hawley, was recently dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia; and 
also the church of St. Mary’s at Midersville. 

6. Arcupiocese or New Yorx.—The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York re- 
cently administered confirmation at the Church of St. Lawrence to two hundred and 
seven persons; of this number eight were converts. On the morning of the same day 
a large number of those who were confirmed had made their first communion. 

7. Diocese or Hartrorp.—It is stated that the Rev. F. P. MacFarland, pastor of 
St. John’s church, Utica, has been appointed to fill the vacant See of Hartford. Mr. 
MacFarland is, we believe, a native of Pennsylvania, and was educated at Mount 
St. Mary’s, near Emmitsburg, Maryland, the alma mater of so many of our distin- 
guished prelates. 

8. Diocese or Brooxtyn.—The Rev. John F. Turner was promoted to the order of 
priesthood on the 31st of August, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Brooklyn. 

Religious Reception.—Miss Anne Osborne received the white veil at the Convent of the 
Visitation, on the 27th of August, at the hands of the same Rt. Rev. Prelate. Miss 
Osborne took in religion the name of Sister Mary Frances. 





OBITUARY.—The Rev. B. Scnarrerrner, C.SS.R., while officiating at Vespers 
in St. Mary’s church, Buffalo, was taken suddenly ill with apoplexy, and died in half 
an hour. The lamented deceased was in the 35th year of his age. 

On the 24th of August, the Rev. Mr. McArpte, pastor of St. Patrick’s church, 
Philadelphia, departed this life, imthe 31st year of his age. 

On the 12th of July, at the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, New York, Sister 
Mary Ienativs (Mary Alice Murray), formerly of this city, in the 32d year of her age. 
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